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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 


President—Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD,R.N. 

Principalsh— A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late 
Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. AI.EX- 
ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. 








Objects—To Train Educated Women as Scien- 
tific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches 
and systems taught, including Outdoor Games, 
Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded 
to successful students. Schools and Colleges sup- 
plied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not 
desire to adopt Physical Training as a profession 
are received as Health Students for a special course 
of instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deport- 
ment, Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Beneficial 
Exercises, and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons 
can also be arranged for in all branches of educa- 
tion. References itted to Lord Kinnaird, 
Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. 

Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


RIFYSGOL CYMRU. UNIVERSITY 
OF WALES. 





In October next the University Court will pro- 
ceed to the appointment of a REGISTRAR. 
Academic qualifications nec . Salary £500 

annum. Applications should state the candi- 

Ss age, ma qualifications, and secretarial 
or official experience, and should be received not 
later than SEPTEMBER 25 by the Registrar 
(University Registry, Cathays Park, Cardiff), from 
whom lars may be obtained. 

September 2, 1905. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 








The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for 
the post of LECTURER in POLITICAL and COMMER- 
CIAL SCIENCE, at a salary of £200. 

Applications, with testimonials, should be sent on or before 
Saturday, SEPTEMBER 23, 1905, to the undersigned, from 
Pee cats ay OSTIN: JENKINS B.A. Regi 

° » B.A. trar. 
University College, Cardiff. ~ 

September 6, 1905. 


HE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 
near Halesowen, Worcestershire. 
For the Training of Women Teachers in Ling’s Swedish 
System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Outdoor 


es, Swimming, and Dancing. This is the most 





PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D, G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 
FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 





) a Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—Watter, T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses, Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





(vane Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Ho.rmgs Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). , 





AMES BARKER, GENBRAL NEWS- 
PAPER AGENT, 2 Casfle Court, Birchin 
Lane, London, E.C., is open to receive a limited 
number of Subscriptions to the Times to be posted 
by evening mail on day of issue at 15s. per quarter, 
29s. six months, or {2 16s. for one year, - -Bankers: 
Parr’s Bank, Ltd. 





ITERARY AGENCY.— ‘Stories, Articles, 
Novels, of good quality, wanted, to place for 
publication. Typewriting, Translations, Research, 
etc.—GranHaAMs’ Literary Bureau, Dept. G, 34 
Strand, W.C. 





ROMPT AND ACCURATE TYPE- 

WRITING at tod. 1000 words, done by 

Old Public School Men. The author of ‘* Vanessa ’’ 

writes to us: ‘* Your work is fine! ”"—LouGHNAN 
Bros., 62 Perham Road, W. Kensington. 





course of phy:ical training offered for women, combining, as it 
does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large 
city, attendance at University for Physiology and Hygiene 
Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; excellent teaching practice, 


ete. 
The College stands in its own very beautiful grounds, 16 
acres in extent. . : 
attention is given to esthetic gymnastics and relaxing 
ts. 


The training is adequate in all its branches, and is adapted 
to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental and physical 
strain. Women of good birth and education here find 
tive vocation. 


The College has been established eight years, and a number 


an attrac- 


of trained Students are now filling remunerative posts. 

A non-professional course is also for those desiring 
the advantages of physi , outdoor games, gardening, 
ste., with college life; also for girls with spinal .curvature, 
round shoulders, flat chest, or delicate, who are 
treated by remedial mo measures. 

ull particulars from the 





UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 

mons, Plays, Envelopes, ard all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 

Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, Clapham. 





LAY TYPIST EXPERT. Work to Dicta- 

tion or from MSS. Novels, etc., tod. 1000 

words. Duplicating and Tabulating.— Mr. J. 
Morton, 40 Queen’s Road, Lavender Hill, S. W. 





ale legal.” gees promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, ss. 


The Rainbow and the Rose 


A Volume of Verse by 
E. NESBIT, 
Author of ‘‘ Lays and Legends,” etc. 
“ A genuine poet.” —ATHENAUM. 
* Except Miss Rossetti, who is Aors concours, E. Nesbit is 


quite the best writer among Englishwomen.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








Books Wanted 





Advertisements for out of print‘ Books Wanted"’ 
and ‘' For Sale” are inserted at 3d. for each title 
(eight words, including address); minimum, 15. 





ETER Simple, 3 vols, 1834 
Philli ite Sa Se — 4 pe first edition 
te vera, I rs 
- Set in Hades, 


896 
Eremus (Lillie "Bress) 


loems, I 
Paolo and Francesca, 1900 first edition 
Philobiblon Society, any vols 
Pierce Plowman’s Vision and Crede, 1561, or imperfect, or 
any edition before 1600 
Pillement, Cahiers de Fleurs (All or any in good state), 4to, 


1660, after 
Plain or Ringlets, in monthly parts, or cloth or half bound 


1860 or any parts 
Plat’s Delightes tor Ladies, 8vo, 1609 
Playfair Papers, 3 vols, 184 
Plays, any old ones, 4° printed before 1700 
Poe’s Works, 8 vols, 8 vo, New York, 1884 
Poems by Melanter, 1854 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827 
Poems from the Arabic, 4to, Warwick, 1800 
Poems, 1830-33, privately printed, 1862 
Poems on Various Occasions, Newark, 1806 or 1807 
Poems on Various Occasions, 1709 
Poems by E. A. Poe, 1829 
Poems by Currer, Eilis, and Acton Bell, published by Aylott 
and Jones, 1846 
Poems, by S. T. Coleridge, Bristol, 1796 or 1797 
Poems, by J. R., 1850 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





ARNER’S DAISY PLAINS, Grant's 

Letty Hyde’s Lovers, History of Powys Fadog, Griffith’s 
Angel of the Revolution. Any Books in Welsh language.— 
Lloyd & Townsend, Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 


W HITMAN’S MASTERS OF MEZZO- 
TINT.—J. Jacob, 149 Edgware Road, London, W.— 
Books bought for cash in any quantity, 











Books for Sale 





TURNER AND RUSKIN.—Edition de Luxe. 
2 vols., with portfolio, of duplicate plates.—John D. 
Baillie, Grand Pump Room Library, Bath. 


HAWTHORNE'S wonms.  « reer 
i iti ith Introd » P. ro 
Suniel Etchings by Blum, sa ieee Ciffora, 
etc. Post 8vo, cloth, good condition, £4 10s. for £2.—Walker, 

37 Briggate, Leeds. 


HAWKER ON SHOOTING, oth aeaten 
; publi ane 
Oe (1844), yas d blue at ai pul lisher, Looe Co. 


ACADEMY.—Bound hegre (half, ~~ 
and 6s. 6d. each.—P. G. A., c/o 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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George Newnes, Ltd. 


Newnes’ Art Library 


Each volume contains about 64 full pages in monochreme, and a Frontispiece in photogravure. These are in many cases 
made from works which have not previously been reproduced. Each volume also contains a list of the principal works of the 


aftist. 3s. 6d. net. 
VAN DYCK. By Hucu Sroxss. 


BOTTICELLI. By Ricwarp Davey. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. ByA.L. Bacpry. G. F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Partini. 
TINTORETT®O. By Mrs. Artuur Bett. 


CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES. By Sir James D. 
_ Lovron, R.1. PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. Arruur Batt. 
VELASQUEZ. ByA.L. Batpry. EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By Maicotm ett. 
FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konopy. 


GOZZOLA. By Hvou Sroxss. 

RAPHAEL. By Epvccumss Statey. BURNE-JONES. By Macoim Bz.t. 
Studio.— “* Messrs. Newnes’ now celebrated series devoted to the Great Masters . . . excellently reproduce. and 

ions of some of the less known and least accessible of 





apparently considerable trouble has been taken to secure reproduct 
the painters’ chief works.” 


Library of the Applied Arts 


A series of volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the past, providing information of a really practical value 
to collectors and student Particular attention has been paid tot ¢ illustrations which are numerous and of the 
highest quality, and include both Monochromes and Subjects in Colour. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcairn Know es. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Freverick Fewn. 
ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenpricx. 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Purcy Bars. 

Standard.—“ Will a 1 strongly to collectors.” P . 

Pali Mall Gasetie.¢" English mbroidery"’) ‘‘ The illustrations are numerous and beautiful.” 

Bystander.—“ From beginning to end always companionable, sincere, and instructive ; we can imagine no more useful and 
agreeable volume.” 





Drawings by Great Masters 


The Drawings in this new series are reproduced ona large scale on a page 11} in. by 8} in. The volumes each contain 
8 Reproductions, many of them printed in tints, and of these four Or five are mounted on a coloured paper in har with 
the tint in which the Illustration is printed. The volumes are bound in delicately tinted paper boards with vellum backs, 


with a beautiful design printed in three colours. 4to, 7s. 6d. net each. 
HOLBEIN. By A. Lys Batpry. 


ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Sincer. 
Manchester Guardian.—“ Is sure of a welcome. The reproductions are printed with unusual care.” 


Modern Master Draughtsmen 


Uniform with “‘ Drawings by Great Masters.” 7s. 6d. net each. 
DRAWINGS OF SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. By Matcorm Bext. 


DRAWINGS OF SIR E. BURNE-JONES. By T. Martin Woop. 
Studio.—(Burne-Jones) ‘‘ Carefully selected and well reproduced . . . full of value to the student and of delight to those 
who can appreciate their delicate beauty of form and remarkable force of expression.” 


Impressionist Painting: Its Genesis and Development 
By Wynford Dewhurst 


With 84 Illustrations in Monochrome and five in Colours, Leing reproductions of the finest examples of Impressionist work 
from Turner and Constable to the present day. Small folio, cloth extra, 25s. net. 

Daily N.ws.—" An elaborate and beautifully-illustrated history of the movement, marked at once by an vnqualified 
enthusiasm for the school and a profound knowledge of the work of its exponents.” 

Co.lectors’ Circular.— It is a fascinating story written in a convincing style by a man who knows his subject.” 


4 « ° 
Newnes’ Thin-Paper Classics 
Volumes small enough for the pocket (6fin. by 4in., and jin. thick), yet large enough for the book-shelf. Printed 
in large type on thin but thoroughly opaque paper, and im a dainty binding, they make acmirable pccket 


companions for holiday reading. 
MILTON’S POEMS. WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR’S SHORTER 
WORKS. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 

SHELLEY'S POEMS. HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 
SWIFTS JOURNAL TO STELLA. 


DON QUIXOTE. 
EVELYN’S DIARY. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO 
CELLINI. 


THE VISION OF DANTE. BURNS’ POEMS. 
Sane Wen. POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 
MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. KEATS’ POEMS. 
SHAKESPEARE. §s 3 Vols. PEPYS’ DIARY. 
CHAPMAN'S HOMER'S ILIADS. POER’S TALES. 
CHAPMAN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEYS. LAMB'S WORKS. 
MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS, 2 Vols. PEACOCK’S NOVELS. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. :| INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 

Vols. CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 
HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND PLAYS AND POEMS OF BEN JONSON. 

ROMANCES. HERRICK’S POEMS. 

Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net; Cloth, 3s, net. Postage 3d. extra. 


yp, Patt Mall Gasette.— The ‘ Thin Paper Classics” is keeping well ahead of everything else we know in its 
jline. The selection of works for it has mever yet descended im standard iy the “highest ; and yet it is oe wollen and 


comprehensive as any reasonable mind could wish. 


3 to 12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 














CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 





The Life of Charles Dickens 


as Revealed in his Writin _By PERCY 
FITZGERALD, F.S.A. With Portraits and Fac- 
simises. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 





Essays in the Art of Writing 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, 6s. 





So Like a Woman 


ov GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


‘So Like a Woman” is a thrilling story of modern life, 
the opening scene being laid in the penal settlement of 
Portland, where John Clifford is suffering for a brother's 
crime. The interest of the tale is cast over a wide 
panorama—police headquarters, a London ball-room, and 
the bleak moorlands. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SANYASI.” 
Dilys 


By F. E. PENNY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [S:#. 14. 


The scene of “ Dilys” is laid in the south of India, in 
one of the old deserted forts once owned by the East India 
pany. In the story, which is romantic and breaks 
fresh ground, the Indian gipsies play a prominent and 
striking part. Those interesting people ss the instinct 
of devoted loyalty to each other and to those they befriend. 
Other characters in the tale are two old soldiers who have 
taken their pensions, the daughter of an Anglo-I.dian 
official, a police officer who is anxious to discover how 
French brandy is smuggled into camp, and a young barrister 
in search of a missing heiress. 





The Cotter’s Saturday Night 


By ROBERT BURNS. With Illustrations by 
A.S. BOYD, Fcap. 4to, cloth, 6s. net. [Sept 14. 





On a Mexican Mustang 
through Texas 


By ALEX. E. SWEET and J. ARMOY KNOX. With 
265 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. [Sese. 14. 





The Freemasons 
By L. S. GIBSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ The Fieemasons”’ is a daringly original study of a new 
situation in fiction. It is a stady of love and jealousy, and 
of a man who, loving his neighbour’s wife, and thinking 
himself weaker than he really is, makes use of a novel 
expedient to e his ptati To say that he is a 
Freemason will give a clue te members of the craft. 








The Pocket Richard Jefferies 


Selected by ALFRED H. HYATT. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 





The Princess and the 
Kitchen-Maid 


By DOROTHEA DEAKIN, Author of “ The Poet 
and the Pierrot.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. « 
eft. 21. 





ARNOLD BENNETT'S NEW NOVEL. 


Sacred and Profane Love 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, Authorof “‘ The Grand 
Babylon Hotel.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Sef¢. 21. 


In his new novel, “Sacred and Profane Love,” Mr. 
Arnold Bennett has endeavoured to handle cow: sly 
and honestly the subject of romantic passion. His sro 

i immense fame in the arts, and his hero is a world- 
renowned pianist ; but these characters, as well as others 
less important, are treated mainly on the ionate human 
side. Art forms only the background for love. The novel 
is divided into three “‘ episodes,” of which the first occurs 
in the “‘ Five Towns” (a district already familiar to readers 
of Mr. Bennett's jon novels), the second in London, 
and the third in Paris. Both in me and in treatment 
**Sacred and Profane Love” differs markedly from any 
of its predecessors by the same hand: 











| London: Chatto& Windus, 444 St, Martin’ sk ane, W.¢, 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


THE erection of a statue or a memorial, however modestly 
it may be conducted, is always a source of honour to the 
memorialists as much as to the memorialised. The bereaved 
widow or the sorrowing children of the Georgian era always 
took care that the monument itself should testify their 
devotion to the deceased and, incidentally, their knowledge 
of how to do things handsomely. And Bath, when she 
spreads her net and catches three poets, one a native of 
Suffolk, one of Dublin and one of Northamptonshire, and 
claims them with a tablet as her own, is really paying 
honour in her modest, decorous fashion, to Bath even 
more than to Crabbe, Moore and Bowles. They were all 
members of her Literary Institution, and all present at its 
inauguration in January 1826. Moreover, they were all 
fond of Bath. It is only fair that Bath, which is richer, 
after all, in literary associations than any other town, 
except London, should value her history and do everything 
in her power to keep it alive, 


To many people the most interesting and valuable part 
of the commemoration will be that which related to William 
Lisle Bowles. Bath has more claim to him than to either 
of the other poets, since it was in Bath—on his way back 
to Oxford after a long tour on the Continent and Scotland 
and the North of England, undertaken in depression after 
a double disappointment in love—that Bowles found a 
publisher for the ‘‘ Fourteen Sonnets written chiefly on 
Picturesque Spots during a Journey.” There is a world of 
interesting reminiscence raised by the name of Cruttwell, 
the publisher and bookseller of Bath; but that is outside 
our present topic. And Bath remained, with some excep- 
tions, the town in which Bowles published his works, 
besides being the metropolis of his living of Bremhill. 


Bowles is all but forgotten now; there is not a line of 
his in the “Golden Treasury” ; to most people his very 
name rings a little strangely. And yet M. René Huchon, 
the very able French student of English literature, who 
was wisely selected to perform the ceremony of unveiling 
the tablet on Saturday last, declared that in spite of what 
Burns and Cowper had done, the English lyrical poetry of 
the nineteenth century began with Bowles. There is no 
need to remind our readers what Coleridge, then a boy of 
seventeen at Christ’s Hospital, thought of the sonnets, 
how he copied them out no less than forty times in a year 
and a half, because he wanted all his friends to read them 
and was too poor to buy copies of the book. They seem 
to have been hailed by all the young, ardent, and rather 
academic souls of the day, and it would be easy to under- 
rate their influence on the great poetry that was then 
coming to birth. 


Crabbe’s connection with Bath came only towards the 
close of his life; when he was Vicar of Trowbridge ; and 
Moore’s consisted in certain visits to Lord Lansdowne at 
Bowood, and talks with Mrs, Lefanu over the Life of 





Sheridan on which he was then at work. Of Crabbe we 
are to hear more next week, when some anniversary is to 
be celebrated at his native town of Aldeburgh. 


Crabbe’s connection with Aldeburgh was not very pro- 
tracted. His earliest feeling with regard to the place seems 
to have been a desire to get away from it ; and he came to 
London in a sailing-boat to make his fortune as a man of 
letters. He had read that great men were disposed to act 
as “patrons” to poets, and he set about looking for a 
patron, sending specimen eulogies to likely names, and 
offering to serve them permanently as eulogist-in-chief. 
Most of them did not answer his letters, but Edmund 
Burke invited him to call, relieved his necessities, and gave 
him some useful introductions. The original letter to 
Burke, with many other Crabbe documents, is now in the 
Broadley Collection, the exhibition of some parts of which 
at Bath gave the occasion exceptional interest. 


Crabbe took holy orders, and became a _ pluralist. 
There was a period in his life, however, when, having 
been apprenticed to a surgeon, he tried to practise medicine 
at Aldeburgh, occupying his leisure, which was plentiful, in 
botanising in the Relds As it happened, his choice of a 
recreation proved a bar to his success in his profession. 
His patients, observing him picking flowers in the lanes 
and on the commons, believed that he was gathering 
simples, and they said that, as he thus obtained his 
remedies without cost, it was his plain duty to dispense 
them gratuitously. A practice carried on in the presence 
of such expectations naturally did not prove lucrative. 


A few years ago literary circles would have been more 
moved by the premature death of Harold G. Parsons 
than they are at the pres2nt moment. He was one of the 
few men who united to a literary instinct a real taste for 
adventure and a head for business. At the most promising 
point of his career he gave up writing and went to his native 
Australia, where his life was such as would have furnished 
material for half a dozen novels. He was at one time very 
poor and he became very rich, he entered into politics, he 
cut a figure in Australia, he became involved in lawsuits, 
he loved and lost, and he eventually returned to this 
country not much richer than he was when he went 
away. 


One of the first persons he looked up on his return was 
he who is inditing the present paragraph. Parsons then 
said among other things that he had lost the literary 
touch and the literary ambition during his practical life. 
Looking at himself in the half-humorous way habitual 
to him, he recalled the handsome youth who had left 
these shores and with a gesture painted the much more 
substantial figure that had come back, declaring at the 
same time that with the increase of tissue had departed 
all the fineness that had led to literature; but of course, 
this was an exaggeration. Hesoon gave proof that the 
life he had left had not dulled but sharpened his pen, and 
the writing done in that short interlude had more vigour 
and merit than any belonging to the earlier period. 


But he did not come home to rest, or the fit very 
quickly deserted him, and one fine morning he left a note 
saying he had gone to South Africa. There he won dis- 
tinction, as he was always bound to win distinction where 
the qualities of a man of action could display themselves ; 
but, as luck would have it, a severe wound stopped his 
career at a very early stage. He got better quickly; but 
the soldiering profession was practically ended and he once 
more came back to England. This time he was engrossed 
in a book which it was his ambition to write—a book on 
*“‘ The True Nature of Imperialism.” The ultimate essence 
of it was delivered as a lecture to the Society of Arts; but 
as far as we know the book was not completed. . First he 
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went to Oxford to write it, and then, finding the University 
City not conducive to concentrated literary effort, he asked 
the present writer to recommend a quiet place to him, the 
consequence being that he went down to a farm-house in 
Lincolnshire. This was practically his first introduction 
to genuine rural life in England, and he was so charmed 
with it that he gave much more of his attention to agri- 
culture than to literary composition. 


Once more a note was left on our table, and this time it 
was to tell that he was off to Lagos, where he had been 
’ appointed a resident magistrate. Thence he returned for 
a holiday last spring, and so his career ended. It seems 
_ but a very little while since he, as a bright and aspiring 

student, sent the first twe papers he ever wrote to W. E. 
Henley, then editor of the National Observer. ‘I got both 
a left and a right,” he used to say in recounting the 
circumstances, and indeed of all his staff there was no one 
of whose future Mr. Henley felt a more certain assurance ; 

rhaps that future would have been realised but for Mr. 

arsons’ habit of dissipating his energy. Hedid not burn 
the candle at two but at sixteen different ends. In private 
life he was the most charming of men, full of go and spirit 
and with an eye that levelled all whom he met. His con- 
stant companion in London at one period was a working 
man with whom he associated on equal terms—that was 
typical of his fine nature and generous temperament. 


Has the cockney or the yokel the nicest appreciation of 
words? The old fallacy of the countryman getting through 
life on three hundred words need not be discussed here. 
Any one who knows the country, knows that in richness of 
vocabulary, excluding expletives, Hodge has nothing to 
fear in comparison with the town-bred artisan with his 
*‘machine-made”’ lingo. The cockney’s vocabulary is 


largely made up of words that he either hears or reads, the 
— is largely built up by direct contact with things. 


early every word stands for something in his mind, some- 
thing definitely concrete that he has seen with his own 
eyes or heard with his own ears. He knows a swede from 
a turnip. A covey means one thing to him and a flight 
means another. Each expression comes to him fresh from 
the mind of nature, not after it has been worn smooth by 
frequent currency. Who has not turned over the pages of 
a dialect dictionary and felt the difference between this 
and any standard dictionary. In one the flowers of speech 
seem still alive, in the other they have often lost both 
colour and shape and become mere symbols. To those 
who have been beonght up in the country, some of the fine 
writers of to-day seem to have been weaned on Webster. 
They certainly have never tasted nature except through 
the medium of the dictionary. 


Our dialects are really our nurseries in which the 
English language is growing. It only needs a first-rate 
writer to transplant these spoils from the good old stock 
into standard English. In many cases the translation is 
hardly necessary. As we recently showed in a note on 
Mr. Dutt’s Glossary of Broadland, these words belong to 
more than one locality, while, if we consult the New English 
Dictionary, which is really a sort of verbal herald’s office, 
we find that “yr of these words have a long and illus- 
trious pedigree. It is noteworthy that Dr. Rouse, in a re- 
cent edition of Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ On translating Homer,” 
advocates a translation based on a refined version of “‘ the 
racy colloquial of the English peasant which at its best is 
very good.” He regards it as a happy mean between the 
somewhat “ Wardour-street”” English of Butcher and Lang 
and the everyday English of the late Samuel Butler. At 
any rate his testimony to the vitality and vigour of rustic 
speech is remarkable. 


One of Lord Byron’s athletic feats is recalled to memory 
by the institution of a swimming prize, bearing his name, 
to be competed for at Venice. During his residence in the 





City of the Doges, Byron challenged all comers to swim 
against him from the Lido to the Bridge of the Rialto. 
Two competitors presented themselves, but when the 
Grand Canal was won the headmost swimmer swam alone. 
Nor did the poet leave the water when he had won his race. 
He continued in triumph.as far as Santa Chiara, which he 
reached with ease after swimming for four hours and ten 
minutes. 


Probably Byron was the best all-round athlete among 
the poets of any country and any age. He was a boxer as 
well as a swimmer ; while as a cricketer he was good enough 
to play for Harrow against Eton at Lord’s. But, of course, 
the standard of athletic attainment among eminent men of 
letters is not high. They are, perhaps, better at cricket 
than at anything else; but the only one of them who plays 
quite first-class cricket is Mr. Hesketh Pritchard, though 
we believe Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has sometimes repre- 
sented the M.C.C. On the river, so far as we know, only 
two men of letters have excelled : Professor Furnival, whose 
distinction as a sculler is recorded in ‘‘ Who’s Who,” and 
Mr. Robert Bridges, who, as Mr. Andrew Lang lately re- 
minded us, stroked the Corpus Eight, at Oxford, at the 
time when Corpus was head of the river. In fencing Mr. 
Egerton Castle can hold his own against most rivals. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell is an angler of mark ; and, in the matter 
of golf, there is Mr. Horace Hutchinson to be reckoned 
with. When all is said, however, Byron remains the out- 
standing instance of the man of letters excelling in the 
sports commonly called ‘‘ manly.” In his favourite sport 
of natation, his most formidable literary competitor would 
probably have been Guy de Maupassant. 


What is curious is that Byron (and not Byron alone 
among poets) was more — of his athletic than of his 
poetical achievements. The gallery is more immediately 
responsive to the former class of feat. The poet, whatever 
he may achieve, may never have the satisfaction of feeling 
that he has made or broken a “record.” That, one 
supposes, is the secret of this particular infirmity of noble 
minds. But it is noticeable that the athletes of whom the 
poets are jealous do not pay them the compliment of 
reciprocating the jealousy. Soldiers have sometimes done 
so. ‘Gentlemen, I would rather be the author of that 
poem than take Quebec,” is the classicalexample. But 
can any one picture Mr. Montagu Holbein saying, as he 
strips for his dive: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I would rather be the 
author of that poem than swim the Channel.” He would 
provide excellent “‘ copy” for the newspapers if he would 
do so, but he has not done so yet. Any number of people, 
he probably reflects, have written poems, but the Channel 
swim has, up to the present, only been accomplished 
once, 


What is the fittest and most durable memorial of dead 
authors? At Dryden’s funeral, it may be remembered, 
the choir chanted “‘ Exegi monumentum aere perennius,”’ 
and other poets besides Horace have found in their own 
works the assurance of an earthly immortality. Yet 
survivors and disciples claim a more tangible reminder, 
and the appreciation of this motive ought to temper 
criticism of certain mediocre pieces of sculpture. It isa 
growing practice to turn the homes of great men, as has 
been done at Grasmere and at Lichfield, into shrines for 
literary pilgrims. Mme. Emile Zola, however, has chosen 
what is perhaps a wiser method of honouring her hus- 
band’s memory. Zola’s country seat at Médan supplied 
the title for ‘“ Les soirées de Médan,” a volume of short 
stories to which he contributed an admitted masterpiece, 
“*L’Attaque du Moulin,” an episode of the Franco-Prussin 
War. Mme. Zola has now made over the Médan property 
to the “ Assistance Publique,” a society whose object is to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor. It is easy to believe 
that this transaction would have had Emile Zola’s entire 
approbation. 
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The Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris is issuing a 
catalogue, and has just produced the twentieth volume, 
in which the last heading treated is Budzynski. It is 
pe aan that there will be two hundred and thirty 
volumes altogether, and that, at the present rate of pro- 
gress, sixty-four years will elapse before it is completed. 
By 1970, however, a few hundred thousand additional 
volumes will have been added to the Library, and a new 
catalogue will be required. Unhappy compilers, whose 
task recalls that of the daughters of Danaus! Our British 
Museum got through its work at a much greater pace, 
though Herbert Spencer did once declare the tardiness of 
its progress to be a proof of the inefficiency of the State 
and of the superiority of private to public enterprise. 


The growth of the habit of erecting statues of the dead 
fills the Paris Figaro with mingled feelings. Parisians may 
have to thread their way, it is suggested, amid a forest of 
pedestals, if this pious custom be not checked. Certainly 
the practice seems overdone, when one individual stands 
in bronze or marble more than once in the same city. 
Thus there are in Paris two statues of Washington, two 
of La Fayette, and four of Joan of Arc. There are 
some interesting family parties. Dumas fis is to face his 
father in the Place Malesherbes, and Dumas grand-pere is 
to bear them company. Room for the young, is the 
Figaro’s comment, and so much the worse for Malesherbes ! 
Musset is still undomiciled, and Verlaine bides his time. 
One class of statuary there is which London has not yet 
adopted, the groupe sympathique, a specimen of which is 
srojected for the Champs-Elysées in memory of the chief 
ights of the Barbizon School—Corot, Rousseau, Millet, 
Dupré, and Daubigny. One advantage of this plan, it is 

inted out, is that a single inaugurating ceremony suffices 
or several statues. 


Without counting sculptured likenesses, which form a 
part of various public buildings, and the presentments of 
such abstractions as Liberty and Peace, there are in 
Paris, it seems, no less than one hundred and six statues. 
Ten of these are equestrian (the fine Joan of Arc in 
bronze is an example), fifty are standing and nineteen 
seated, while the remaining heroes have had to be con- 
tented with busts. Writers are most numerous among the 
monumentally distinguished, then scientific men, then 
painters, then politicians, and then soldiers. Thus the 
arts, as is fitting in Paris, have the lion’s share of repre- 
sentation, though only two sculptors, one architect, and 
one actor are included. We may remember that Shakes- 

are finds a place among the honoured authors. On 
the other hand one looks in vain for features of Corneille, 
Racine, and Chateaubriand ; but very likely they are to be 
found in various provincial towns. How would it be, on 
the “ happy family” principle, to combine them a groupe 
sympathique with Musset and Verlaine ? 


The French schoolboy is threatened with a very revolu- 
tionary measure, the abolition of prizes, and the Figaro 
has been collecting the opinions of men of letters on the 
subject. Individual distinction, it appears, is offensive to 
stern upholders of the impossible theory of equality, to 
whom in fact “ democracy is founded on the fear of heroes 
and the worship of zeros.’’ Or is it, M. Emile Bergerat 
suggests, the law of equality that every one must be 
celebrated, just as, we may add, in the race in “ Alice in 
Wonderland” every one gota prize? MM. Ernest Daudet, 
Provins and Blémont are among the upholders of the 
present system. M. Daudet rightly thinks the suppres- 
sion of prizes would be deplorable. He did not himself 
shine as a prizewinner, he tells the readers of the Figaro, 
but when he recalls his shame and regret at going home 
empty-handed, he feels confident that the abolition of these 
rewards would put a premium upon idleness. Surely, as 





long as schoolboy nature remains what it is, it would be a 
great mistake to abolish the spirit of emulation. A few 
would study for the love of learning; but the majority 
would become confirmed shirkers, if all tangible marks of 
merit were suppressed. 


Save at the Academy and at the New Gallery, the art of 
Watts has never been better represented than in the 
recently opened exhibition at the Laing Art Gallery, New- 
castle, to which the painter’s executors, the Royal 
Academy, Mr. Spielmann, Lord Armstrong, Lady Granby, 
Lord Davey, Lord Northbourne, and others have lent 
some two hundred and fifty pictures. From the portrait 
of the artist when a boy, painted in 1834, to the Destiny— 
whieh was never finished—the whole field of Watts’ 
activity is represented. The more important portraits 
include the Tennyson, George Meredith, Lord Leighton, 
Swinburne, John Stuart Mill, Dean Liddell, and Miss 
Edith Villiers (the Dowager Countess of Lytton). Lord 
Davey has lent Ariadne in Naxos ; there are two versions 
of Hope; the early Aurora; the Diana and Endymion; 
Orpheus and Eurydice; Paolo and Francesca ; two versions 
of Time, Death and Judgment; the Love and Death and Love 
and Life; and Good Luck to Your Fishing. A plaster cast 
of “‘Clytie ”’ has been lent by Mr. John Lavery. 


The suggestion has sometimes been jestingly made to 
popular poets that they should turn themselves into joint 
stock companies. A recent French law suit draws atten- 
tion to the fact that this is what no less a poet than 
Lamartine actually did. Doubtful of his business capa- 
cities, and being in need of ready money, he founded the 
** Société des ceuvres de Lamaftine,” capitalised at £18,000, 
with a list of directors including the eminent names of 
MM. Emile Ollivier, de Vogué, and Francois Coppée. 
Most of the shares, however, were allotted to members of 
his own family; and the question at issue between them 
and the other shareholders was the very practical one: 
Shall the Company’s earning during the last financial year 
be distributed as a dividend or added to the reserve fund ? 


Lamartine was notoriously vain. ‘I pomey no good 
of that youngman. He was not moved by my presence,” 
is one of his recorded sayings. He must have been 
delighted, therefore, by the incident related in the Gaulois 
by his nephew, Abbé de Ligonnés, Head of the Seminary 
at Mende. When the Abbé was a school-boy, he tells us, 
his uncle, the poet, came to see him in school hours. The 
fact was announced to the lad in a loud tone of voice by 
the usher in charge of the school-room. Not the nephew 
only but the whole school rose and ran to the reception 
room. .Impositions would follow, but that thought did 
not trouble them. They would at least have had the 
privilege of gazing upon the face of the man of genius. 
One tries to picture an English Fourth Form displaying 
the same eagerness to contemplate the features of, say, the 
Poet Laureate. 


Professor Dowden writes to correct the statement made 
by our German correspondent in last week’s Acapemy that 
his ‘‘ Shakespeare: His Mind and Art”’ has just appeared 
in a German translation in Max Hesse’s Volksbiicherei 
and can be purchased for ninepence. It is his ‘‘ Shake- 
speare Primer” only which has so appeared. ‘ Shake- 
speare: His Mind and Art,’’ was, however, translated into 
German many years ago by the late Professor Wagner, 
and it has also appeared in a Russian translation of which 
there are two editions. 


[The usual Educational Supplement to the ACADEMY 
will be published with next week’s issue.] 
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LITERATURE 
STUDIES IN SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


Essays in the Art of Writing. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. 
(Chatto & Windus, 6s.) 


Some of the recent publications of the works of the late 
Robert Louis Stevenson are likely to be anything but 
useful to the fame of that ingenuous writer. In the volume 
before us are bound together a number of essays dealing 
directly or indirectly with what we may call the technique 
of literature. The first of these is the old Contemporary 
article upon the “Technical Elements of Style,” in which the 
author shows by his — sentence that he understood 
the repugnance it would create in some minds. ‘“‘ There is 
nothing,” he says, “ more disenchanting to man than to 
be shown the springs and mechanism of any art.” He is 
right: but it is a somewhat large assumption that he has 
succeeded in setting forth these springs and this mechanism 
of the art. In case any of our readers have forgotten the 
sort of thing he wrote, we give a sample of it in this 
quotation : 

‘***T cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks 
out of the race where that immortal garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat.’ [Milton.] Down to‘ virtue,’ the current S and Rare 
both announced and repeated unobtrusively, and by way ofa grace-note 
that almost inseparable group PVF is given entire. The next phrase is 
a period of repose, almost ugly in itself, both S and R still audible, and 
B given as the last fulfilment of PVF. In the next four phrases, from 
‘ that never’ down to ‘ run for,’ the mask is thrown off, and, but for a 
slight repetition of the F and V, the whole matter turns, almost too 
obtrusively,on S and R; first S coming to the front, and then R. 
In the concluding phrase all these favourite letters, and even the flat A, 
a timid preference for which is just perceptible, are discarded at a blow 
and in a bundle ; and to make the break more obvious, every word ends 
with a dental, and all but one with T, for which we have been 
cautiously prepared since the beginning. The singular dignity of the 
first clause, and this hammer-stroke of the last, go far to make the 
charm of this exquisite sentence.”’ 

One has only to think of what happens when a great 
style is being written or spoken to see how ridiculous 
all this is. Many of us remember—and those who do not 
remember may easily turn up the passages for themselves 
—those stately and noble perorations with which the late 
Mr. Gladstone used to conclude his speeches. Now we have 
but to fancy the Grand Old Man sitting down, pencil in 
hand, wondering: “‘ How am I to work in PVF: how am 
I to announce the S and R?” Or take the other favourite 
passage which Stevenson analyses from the technical point 
of view: 

“** In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree ; (KDLSR) 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran (KANDLSR) 
Through caverns measureless to man (KANLSR) 
Down to a sunless sea.’ (NDLS) 

“ Here I have put the analysis of the main group alongside the lines ; 
and the more it is looked at, the more interesting it will seem. But 
there are further niceties. In lines two and four, the current S is most 
delicately varied with Z. In line three, the current flat A is twice 
varied with the open A, already suggested in line two, and both times 
(‘ where’ and ‘sacred') in conjunction with the current R. In the 
same line F and V (a harmony in themselves, even when shorn of 
their comrade P) are admirably contrasted. And in line four there 
is a marked subsidiary M, which again was announced in line two, I 
stop from weariness, for more might yet be said.” 

At this time of day it would be a waste of time to discuss 
this seriously. No one can really analyse the process by 
which eloquent speech is made. What we do know is 
that any man who has a deep and concentrated thought 
will find beautiful, direct, and rhythmic language wherein 
to express it as soon as he has realised to himself exactly 
what he thinks. Let his attention wander off to the S or 
R, to the F or the V, or the PVF, and he will at once lose 
something of his sincerity and become artificial. Steven- 
son did so himself. 

A different set of questions is raised by the publication 
of the Fortnightly article on “‘The Morality of the Pro- 
fession of Letters.” It really contains little that to-day is 
profitable except to beginners. No one whohas passed his 
apprenticeship needs, for instance, such advice as this: 


(KANDL) 





** It is no use to write a book and put it | for nine or even ninety 

years ; for in the writing you will have partly convinced yourself ; the 
delay must precede any beginning; and if you meditate a work of art, 
you should first long roll the subject under the tongue to make sure 
you like the flavour, before you brew a volume that shall taste of it 
from end to end ; or if you propose to enter on the field of controversy 
you should first have thought upon the question under all conditions, 
in health as well as in sickness, in sorrow as well as in joy. It is this 
nearness of examination, necessary for any true and kind writing, that 
makes the practice of the art a prolonged and noble education for the 
writer,” 
The third essay is entitled ‘“‘ Books Which Have Influenced 
Me,” and was first published in a religious paper. Hamlet 
and Rosalind, he tells us, influenced him more than any 
private friends, and next to Shakespeare he places the 
“ Vicomte de Bragelonne,” following it up with the “* Pil- 
gtim’s Progress,’ a book that breathes of every beautiful 
and valuable emotion.’”” Somebody said recently that one 
must have been brought up on the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
to like it, and one is inclined to doubt the opinion that it 
often-has that spell for the children with which it is 
credited. Whitman’s “‘ Leaves of Grass,’”’ Herbert Spencer, 
**Goethe’s Life,” by Lewes, the “ Meditations” of Marcus 
Aurelius, and “‘ The Egoist ” make such a combination as 
renders it certain that R. L. S. was not here baring his 
soul for the benefit of the readers of the British Weekly: 
he was in reality simply spinning out copy. It isa matter 
for regret that these crude essays should be published and 
republished. Stevenson has left much fine work behind 
him, but in his weaker moments he composed a great deal 
that was anything but fine, and the kindest action on the 
part of his admirers is to let it be quietly forgotten. 

A few words ought to be added in regard to Stevenson’s 
essay on “‘ The Profession of Letters.” We do not esteem 
it of the very highest importance. In the first place it was 
not written by the Stevenson of Samoa, whose experience 
was gained, but by a beginner who was more or less guessing 
and speculating. In the second place it is too general. 
Stevenson quite failed to disengage from his mind those 
reflections which had a peculiar bearing on literature. 
A great deal of his moralising would apply to any possible 
profession. He speaks throughout as though quackery and 
insincerity were evils especially lying in wait for the man of 
letters. But they are equally tempting to those who follow 
other professions. We might take the noble science of 
medicine as an example. Until within quite recent times 
it was overwhelmed with quackery, and even at the present 
moment the physician who is more anxious to make money 
and win a position of influence than to devote himself 
heart and soul to the science of healing is obliged to resort 
to many unworthy devices. If we take law, we shall find 
the same state of things prevail. Nothing is more certain 
than that the soundest lawyer is often forced into obscurity, 
while he who knows how to play to the gallery obtains the 
loaves and fishes and the fame. If we take painting, the 
facts are too notorious to need recounting; the garish, the 
flamboyant, the sentimental, in the race for riches has an 
extraordinary advantage over him with whom painting is 
the be-all and the end-all. The state of affairs in letters is 
precisely similar. It may be that capacity, thoroughness 
of work and absolute sincerity will in the end obtain their 
reward, but the result is doubtful. One has but to look 
around to see that those who hold the foremost place when 
we measure by shekels scarcely make a pretence of possessing 
these essential qualities. Therefore, a great deal of what 
Stevenson said might be set aside as mere generalisation, 
applicable to the young man starting in any calling or 
profession known to man. To take letters seriously, to try 
to understand for oneself and set clearly forth for the benefit 
of others the true note of the literary faculty, which is only 
another way of saying the part played by imagination, the 
need for detachment from human life, its joys and sorrows, 
its ties and its obstacles, and yet with that an intimacy 
with these things greater than that of the most strenuous 
citizen, so that the artist may look upon life as one sitting 
far apart from it and yet know and feel every emotion 
and aspiration to which it gives rise—these are problems 
deeper than any which Stevenson has touched upon, 
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ROME AND ENGLAND 


Henry the First and the Church, A study of the ecclesiastical 
policy and of the relations between England and Rome. 
By Assor Gasquet, D.D. (Bell. 12s. net.) 


Asout the alleged suzerainty of Rome in England before 
the Reformation there has been hardly less dispute than 
about the alleged suzerainty of Britain in the Transvaal 
Republic before the war. To a certain section of Anglican 
apologists it seems important to demonstrate, not only 
that ‘‘ the Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this 
realm of England,” but that he never had any, or at all 
events was never properly entitled to any that he seemed 
to have. Making that point, they are able to look down 
with contempt upon the Reformation as a purely political 
event, and assert the continuity of the history of the 
Church of England. As it happens, however, the ques- 
tion at issue is one that can never be settled in any way 
precluding the possibility of its being raised again: the 
answer to it depending not merely upon facts, but upon the 
interpretation to be put upon them. It is certain that the 
Roman authority was exercised in England; it is also 
certain that it was exercised in the face of opposition. 
But is the voice of the opposition to be regarded as the 
voice of the English Church ? Did it oppose spiritual, or 
only temporal, overlordship? The impartial critic can 
only say that here isa fine field for argument, and a matter 
on which no determined thinker need find the least difficulty 
in thinking exactly what he prefers to think. 

Fortunately Abbot Gasquet’s book is so written that it 
is possible to discuss it without taking a side. Though a 
contribution to controversy, it is not controversial in tone. 
The generalisations of the partisan are briefly indicated in 
the introduction. In the body of the work, the author is 
content to accumulate facts and leave them to speak for 
themselves. So accumulated, they form a huge but some- 
what shapeless pile—a mass of materiar, most laboriously 
collected, but neither artistically arranged nor illuminated 
by any play of fancy or any of the graces of style. If the 
Abbot’s manner is that of the historian rather than the 
theologian, he must also be classed as a historian of the 
scientific school, hedged about by all the limitations of 
that school. His business js with dry bones, and he is no 
more concerned than the anatomist to make them live. 
To the specialist who meets him on his own ground the 
consequent dulness may not matter; specialists maintain 
that dulness is the only (and of course the preferable) 
alternative to obscuring the issue. The humbler student, 
however, who is more anxious to realise the period than 
to exhaust the documents relating to it, will find compara- 
tively little help in that direction. In the story of an 
epoch during which — strong and notable characters 
crossed the stage, no single character stands out. What 
manner of men were Langton, and Pandulph, and Saint 
Edmund, and Hubert de Burgh? Especially, what 
manner of man was Robert Grosse-téte, or Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln? On matters of this kind Abbot 
Gasquet throws no light whatever. Great personages 

ass through his pages like so many labelled puppets. 

is interest is not in the men but in their ecclesiastical 
opinions and policies. His one care is to assemble materials 
for his induction—to show how, in the reign of Henry III., 
England leaned on Rome, and how, even at the hour of 
most acute discontent at what is euphemistically called 
“ the pecuniary policy of the papal officials,’ the supremacy 
of the Pope over the Church Universal ‘“ was assumed in 
every document emanating from England,” and “was 
constantly asserted to have been established by Christ 
himself.” 

We must distinguish, of course, between the historical 
fact and the inferences to be drawn from it. It is open to 
any one to say that, in order to fix the de jure relations 
between the Roman and English Churches, we must carry 
our researches a good deal further back than King John’s 
humble submission to the papal envoy on Ascension Day, 





1213; but that branch of the subject is beyond our pur- 
view. As regards their de facto relations between that date 
and 1272, Abbot Gasquet seems to us to make good his 
point, amassing abundant evidence to demonstrate that, 
during those years, England was not only nominally a fief 
of the Holy See, but constantly admitted the interference 
of the suzerain Power in her affairs. Pandulph, in par- 
ticular, acted, for a time, “almost as King of England.” 
He issued orders about the collection of the taxes. ‘‘ Being 
solicitous,” he wrote to de Burgh and the Bishop of Win- 
chester, “‘ about the king’s affairs, we direct that Walter 
Malclerc be joined to the sheriffs for the collections.” 
He enjoined Anti-Semitism. ‘‘ We can hardly tolerate any 
longer,” he says, “‘ the constant complaints of Christians 
as to the usury practised by the Jews.”’ He prohibited 
the fortification of the Castle of Marlborough ; he forbade 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to disburse any moneys 
‘“‘without our order and special licence”’; he even issued 
instructions for the safe custody of the Great Seal. In 
minor matters also, he made his authority felt : 


‘In 1220 Pandulph forbids the holding of tournaments. He warns 
de Burgh that having done so, and having moreover excommunicated 
all who, in spite of the prohibition, took part in them, he expects to 
be obeyed, and instructs him to confiscate the lands of such as persist 
in ignoring his commands,”’ 


This sort of thing, of course, was too autocratic to be 
tolerated for very long. At least where temporalities are 
concerned, there is something of the Orangeman in every 
Briton. It may be smothered up for a period, but it 
always reappears under sufficient provocation. So Stephen 
Langton made representations at Rome, and Pandulph 
had to go; but his departure, Abbot Gasquet insists, was 
the result of a manceuvre, not of a revolt. The papal 
authority remained intact, in spite of protests against local 
abuses in its exercise, especially on the spiritual side. 


** Men who, like Grosse-téte, were most determined in their opposi- 
tion to what I may call the claims of the papacy in temporal matters, 
were, like him, the most clear-sighted in their ae of the pope's 
indefeasible and divine right and duty to rule the Universal Church in 
matters spiritual.” 


That is the sentence which sums up the Abbot’s argument 
in the course of a most erudite and carefully reasoned plea 
for the Roman, as opposed to the Anglican, interpreta- 
tion of certain much-debated ecclesiastical transactions. 
Further conclusions are no doubt implied; but it is not 
necessary to accept any of them in order to perceive the 
value of the work as a contribution to historical science. 


CRABBED AGE AND YOU'TH 


A Southern Garland. 
4s. 6d. net.) 


(Sydney: The Bulletin Newspaper Co., 


Tue Sydney Bulletin has reprinted in one volume a series 
of “ Bulletin Booklets’ which contained some of the poems 
contributed by certain Australian poets to that paper. In 
this volume we find five poets: Mr. Roderic Quinn, Mr. 
James Hebblethwaite, Miss Louise Mack, Mr. Hubert 
Church, and Mr. Bernard O’Dowd. In view of the criti- 
cism we have to offer, it may be of interest to state that 
of these five one, Mr. Hebblethwaite, was born in England 
and emigrated when adult; three others, Mr. Quinn, Mr. 
Church and Mr. O’ Dowd were born in Australia or Tasmania 
of parents who had emigrated from England or Ireland, 
and one, Miss Louise Mack, was born in Tasmania of a 
father and mother who had emigrated from Germany and 
from Ireland respectively. All of them, that is, belong 
almost as much to the old world as to the new: they are 
not so completely colonial as to make their poems fairly 
representative of the poetry of the colonies. 

We have heard, and have been delighted to hear, that 
poetry is widely read in Australia ; that, where it commands 
a limited sale among a cultivated few in England, it reaches 
all classes in city and country in her daughter-land. And 
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we opened this book, therefore, in the natural ~~ of find- 
ing—what the lover of poetry is always hoping for—some 
sign of new worlds to be conquered or being conquered, 
some new note; some difference, in fact, promising 
further amplification, from the old forms and thoughts of 
poetry which not a few hold to have done all they can in 
the old world. We were prepared for ruggedness—even 
for the formlessness of Whitman ; for simplicity—and we 
even hoped for the grand simplicity of Homer or the old 
English ballads; at any rate for something that should 
prove a looking forward—a forgetting of the old and worn 
—not a looking back to models and methods which have 
done the utmost that can be expected of them. 

What we did not anticipate was memory, form, and 
accomplishment; and these are the very qualities that are 
most marked in the book before us. These five singers sing 
not as birds sing or as children sing, with a complete un- 
consciousness of form and method, with an ebullience 
which might grow some day into a new and natural poetry; 
but with all the art, the memory, the accomplishment 
of the singers of the old world. Take a few verses from 
Mr. O’Dowd, who, fierce Irish Radical as he is, hates the 
old world and has his eyes ever on the new. What is his 
poetry? A long reminiscence; a thing of allusion and 
recollection, not the original ‘“‘ careless’ bird-notes of an 
unpremeditated rapture. 


‘* The prognathous Neanderthal, 

To them conceals the Bruce ; 
They see Dan Aesop in the thrall ; 
From swagmen Christ deduce . 


** They Jesus find in manger waif ; 
In horse-boys Shakespearehood : 
And earthquake-Luthers nestling safe 
In German miner’s brood.,"’ 


What is that but reminiscence, a recall of the old learning 
of the old world? Its ruggedness is not the freedom of 
rapture, but the result of too crammed a memory and too 
allusive a mind. There are twenty more such allusions in 
the poem from which we quote it. It might have been the 
work of some soured old misanthrope in an effete despotism, 
instead of that of a young man in a new country. For all 
the hope of its message, its poetry—and we are only con- 
cerned here with poetry—is effete, not promise-crammed, 
but emptied of promise. One and all of our poets are too 
full of the old learning. Mr. Church has a dog called 
Tasso ! 

Here and there, indeed, in these Australian pages, we 
come upon downright decadence. Mr. Quinn in “ Derelict” 
paints a portrait of a drunken old artist, which, were it 
French, any poet of Montmartre might be proud to sign ; 
and his ‘‘ Love’s Legacy”’ has all the age of the old world 
in its subject, the perfect restraint and polish of its form, 
and the cynical shrug at the end of it: 


** The light upon her cheek 
Is nearing its eclipse, 
The lips whereof you speak 
Are not for lovers’ lips. 


‘* The wherefore and the why 
Make men and maidens weep ; 
Gold lights of hair and eye 
Grey grow in endless sleep. 


*‘ A flower is she indeed, 
A lily-chalice pale, 
But evil was the seed 
Whence sprung a growth so frail. 


‘‘ The debts we pile to-day 
They pay in ceaseless tears— 
With streaming eyes they pay 
The score in after-years. 


“*Who should not meet have met. 

They sin—the world rolls on ! 
Dust all, except the debt ; 

Who pays? She dies anon.”’ 


The author of that is a poet; but not the poet for whom 
we look, and shall continue to look, to Australia, the new 





land. The sadness of the old world is there, and some- 
thing of the artistic perfection with which the old world 
tries to turn its sadness into a thing of delight. It is not 
the poetry of youth, of hope and freedom. 

Our disappointment rises, indeed, not from any lack of 
skill and beauty that we find in this volume but from the 
fact that these poets are too accomplished. There is a 
charm and delicacy about the work of all of them, except 
that of Mr. O’Dowd, a dainty lyrical beauty that makes 
them precious. 


** Rosalind has come to town ! 
All the street’s a meadow, 
Balconies are beeches brown 
With a drowsy shadow, 
And the long-drawn window panes 
Are the foliage of long lanes. 


‘* Rosalind about me brings 
Sunny brooks that quiver 
Unto palpitating wings 
Ere they kiss the river, 
And her eyes are trusting birds 
That do nestle without words.” 


So sings Mr. Church in his part of the work, which is 
called “ The West Wind,” and there is nothing perhaps 
fresher and sweeter in the whole volume than this poem ; 
but it is an accomplished, a sophisticated freshness ; it is 
poetry of the town, not of the country. And though there 
are in the work of all these poets (except, perhaps, that of 
Mr. Hebblethwaite, whose eyes and heart are always set 
on the land he has left) no small amount of “ local colour,” 
full evidence that their country is not England but Australia, 
and a certain use, too, of words with a kind of freedom 
that gives them an un-English flavour, yet we miss any 
further definitely Australian characteristics than these. 
Miss Louise Mack loves Sydney and writes of it, in her 
vigorous rapid verse, with enthusiasm and pride; but she 
writes of it just as an Englishwoman might write of her 
home in the British Isles. 

The work of the cultivated poets of Australia, as this 
volume is amply sufficient to prove, is good. When we 
know it better, we shall find it a valuable addition to the 
lyrical beauties in the English language. But what are 
the uncultivated poets of Australia doing, or what have 
they done in the past ? Were there no bushmen, untutored, 
perhaps, but poets by right of their genuine, deep feeling, 
who made songs by their camp-fires in the wilderness; 
no gold-diggers who turned to song some features of the 
hot and crowded hours of life about them? If such poets 
there were—and surely there must have been—the Sydney 
Bulletin, which has done interesting service to literature by 
the publication of this volume, would do well, by collecting 
and editing them, to give readers in England a chance of 
making their acquaintance. It is, we fancy, from such 
rough, natural and simple poetry as this that the charac- 
teristic Australian poetry for which we look will trace its 
descent. 


IN HOLLAND 


A Wanderer in Holland. By E. V. Lucas. With 20 illustra- 
tions in colour by Hersert Marsnact and 3¢4 illustrations 
after old Dutch masters. (Methuen, 6s.) 


It is a significant illustration of how foreign travel has 
ceased to be the luxury of the rich that a man like Mr. 
Lucas, who has made for himself a real place in contempo- 
rary literature, should devote himself to clothe the dry 
bones of *‘ Murray’”’ and ** Baedeker.” The present writer 
is rich in the possession of a friend of rare imaginative 
powers, whose favourite volume for home reading is 
the continental Bradshaw. But the great public, which 
has neither the intellectual capacity nor the experience 
necessary for such arm-chair journeyings, will find in this 
book exactly what is wanted to give real interest and value 
to a tour in Holland, the shrewd, sane, humorous observa- 
tion and comment, illustrated by literature and art both 
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old and new, of a cultivated man of letters. International 
enmities are chiefly the fruit of ignorance, and no thought- 
ful person can contemplate the far-reaching effects of 
books such as this without a certain emotion. They may 
turn out to be of more value than many Peace Conferences. 
Mr. Lucas is by no means an undiscriminating admirer of 
the Dutch. In more than one place he and his companion 
suffered, or would have suffered had they not been philo- 
sophers, from impertinent curiosity. Indeed, he declares 
that it is 
“impossible for an Englishwoman whose clothes chance to differ in 
any particular from those of the Dutch to escape embarrassing notice. 
Staring is carried to a point where it becomes almost a blow, and 
laughter and humorous sallies resound. I am told that the Boer War 
to a large extent broke down old habits of politeness to the English 
stranger.” 


It is to be feared that the English tourist is frequently 
worth staring at, but it is fair to add that Mr. Lucas’ 
complaint only applies to certain of the less frequented 
places. The obvious remedy is a large influx of English 
travellers of the quiet, reasonable kind. 

‘‘ A Wanderer in Holland” is, of course, no substitute 
for Murray or Baedeker, rather is it their essential comple- 
ment. We wonder whether Baedeker’s heart will be 
melted by Mr. Lucas’ pathetic story of the old hostelry at 
The Hague and its lost star: 


‘¢ Servants one never saw, nor any waiter proper ; one’s every need was 
carried out by a very small and very enthusiastic boy. ‘Is the hroom 
good, sare?’ he asked as he apa gre the door of the bedroom with a 
superb flourish. ‘Is the sham good, sare?’ he asked as he laid a pot 
of preserve on the table. He was the landlady’s son or grandson, and 
a better boy never lived, but his part, for all his spirit and good 
humour, was a tragic one. For the greatest misfortune that can come 
upon an hotel-keeper had crushed this house: Baedeker had excised 
their star! ... Here was the secret of the grandson's splendid zeal. 
The little fellow was fighting to hitch the old hotel to a star once more, 
as Emerson had bidden. Alas, it was in vain; for that was seven 
years ago, and I see that Baedeker still withholds the distinction. . . . 
I wondered if it were better to have had a star and lost it, than never 
to have had a star at all.” 


It is naturally with the glorious past of Holland that 
Mr. Lucas is chiefly concerned, and we have nothing but 
admiration for the skill with which he weaves his quota- 
tions from his literary predecessors, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Tom Hood, Andrew Marvell, Samuel Ireland, 
and many another, till we come to moderns like Multatuli 
and Hilaire Belloc, and a very precious guide-book entitled 
“Through Noord-Holland.” From this last, or rather 
from the English version thereof, it is impossible to help 
quoting : 

‘The billowing [at Zaandvoort] is strong and strengthening . . . 


the ponnies and asses have a separated standing-place, whilst severe 
stipulations warrant the bathers for trouble of the animals and their 


driver.” ; e : 
‘*For were not it those large extensive quiet heatheries those 


rustling green woods and those quiet low meadows which inspired 
our great painters to bring their fascinating landscapes on the cloth ?” 


In front of the pavilion at the Hout at Haarlem 


** stands a casting of Laskson and his sons to a knot, which has been 
manufactured in the last centuries before Christ. The original has 


been digged up at Rome in 1500.” 


But naturally the greatest use is made of Motley, and it 
is not the least of this book’s many charms that it brings 
before us again with fresh vividness, even as we simply sit 
and read it in an arm-chair, the outstanding features of 
the Homeric struggle between Spain and the Netherlands. 

Of how the art of Holland, both old and new, is revealed 
by Mr. Lucas we have little space to speak. All too 
modestly he professes to be no judge of pictures, but he 
knows what he likes and why he likes it: 


“The superlative excellence of Dutch painting in the seventeenth 
century has never been explained, and probably never will be... 
the mystery is that masters of technique whose equal has never been 
before or since should have arisen in such numbers; that in the space 
of a few years—between say 1590 and 1635—should have been born in 
a country never before given to the cuitivation of the arts Rembrandt 
and Jan Steen, Vermeer and De Hooch, Van der Helst and Gerard 
Dou, Fabritius and Maes, Ostade and Van Goyen, Potter and 





That is the staggering thing. Another 
curious circumstance is t by 1700 it was practically all over, and 
Dutch art had become a convention. The gods had gone. Not 
until very recently has Holland had any but half-gods since. .. . 
The making of great Italian art was a gradual process: the Dutch 
masters sprang forth fully armed at the first word of command... . 
In short, art that so long had been at the service only of the Church 
and the proud, became suddenly, without losing any of its divinity, a 
fireside friend. That is what Holland did for painting.”’ 


Ruisdael, Terburg and “y - 
at 


In all his comments on the Dutch galleries, great and 
small, and in the selection of masterpieces for reproduction, 
Mr. Lucas shows himself ever mindful of what Englishmen 

ess in their own galleries, at Trafalgar Square and in 
the Wallace Collection. The illustrations in colour con- 
tributed by Mr. Herbert Marshall are nearly all remarkably 
successful in conveying an idea of the characteristic effects 
of Dutch towns, churches and landscapes. 

The book is in truth one which must make the most stay- 
at-home person resolve to visit Holland—to eat her pof- 
fertjes and wafelen, to dream over her art and her history, 
and to journey in tranquil contentment along her straight 
canals, on which at least there is no danger of being run 
over by a snellpaardelooszoondeerspoorwegpitroolrijtung, 
or, in plain English, a motor-car. 


ISRAEL—A NATION 
Published for the 


(Macmillan, 


A Book of Essays, By S. A. Hirscn, 
Jewish Historical Society of England. 
7s, 6d, net.) 


THE conception of the Jews as a nation rather than a race 
is not easy for the average European observer. We see 
these wonderful people talking every language, wearing 
every costume, obeying every government -- without 
country or continent—held together, it would seem, by 
nothing except a common religion and a common exile. 
Their survival as a race, their constant multiplication in 
spite of persecutions and sufferings untold, form a standing 
example of the saving force of beneficent law, the great 
regulating factor of Jewish life. But how can theirs be 
a true nation without a country, a language, or a govern- 
ment? That is the question to which the young modern 
Jewish party can find no answer except in the recovery of 
Palestine and the foundation there of a modern Jewish 
state. Hence the Zionist movement and the great Semitic 
revival that has arisen along with it. 

Every rationalist movement craves a historical basis; 
and “ Zionism” is no exception. Dr.S. A. Hirsch, the 
writer of this volume of essays, publishes for the Jewish 
Historical Society of England, which is engaged in dredg- 
ing up from the past the history of the Jews in the Middle 
Ages. That tragic and heroic struggle of a race against 
all the combined forces of human prejudice and persecution 
is well worth rescuing from oblivion, and might well be 
written on a large, European, scale. What could be more 
interesting than a study of the flux and reflux of the Jewish 
race, harried and repressed by statesmen, police and inqui- 
sitors from one part of Europe to another? We might 
find here the touchstone of modern evolution : for it has 
not escaped observers that the nations who in the past 
have treated the Jews best have generally been those who 
have prospered the most. 

Dr. Hirsch has no such large aim. This is a collection 
of cursory studies, marked by great learning and intense 
enthusiasm, but always desultory and detached, and 
written from time to time with little relation to one 
another. Three of the essays are republished studies in 
early Hebraists, and these enable Dr. Hirsch to trace the 
beginnings of the study of Hebrew in the modern world. 
We are so accustomed nowadays to regarding Hebrew as a 
necessary part of an education in Christian theology that 
it is very difficult for us to look back to a time when 
Hebrew itself was regarded as an accursed thing. It was 
men like Roger Bacon in England and Johann Reuchlin in 
Germany who first broke down this silly prejudice and 
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laid the foundations for a proper study of Hebrew. But 
this end was not attained without many struggles. In his 
second essay, on “‘ Johann Pfefferkorn and the Battle of the 
Books,”’ Dr. Hirsch gives an amusing account of one of 
those villanous intrigues which have turned Jewish converts 
into a byword among the faithful. Johann Pfefferkorn’s 
aim was to curry favour with the Emperor by robbing the 
Jews of their books. Reuchlin turned the tables against 
him, and saved the Jews for the time being. It was a 
battle royal and conducted with little regard for the 
decencies of debate. 

The remaining essays cover a large plot of ground. 
““Israel—A Nation,” is the reprint of a lecture which 
Dr. Hirsch delivered in 1898. ‘‘Some Literary Trifles” 
is,a chat on some minor aspects of Jewish literature. ‘* The 

ewish Sibylline Oracles” is a study in some ancient 

ewish prophecies. On all these subjects Dr. Hirsch 
writes with learning and point, and the result is a volume 
which will be profoundly interesting to Hebrew scholars. 


RECORDS OF PICKERING 


The Evolution of an English Tonn, By Gorvon Home. (Dent, 
10s. 6d. net.) 


In the short introduction contributed by the Vicar of 
Pickering it is stated that ‘Local histories are yearly 
becoming more numerous,” and that “in few places is 
there more justification for one than here.” We see no 
reason to quarrel with this opinion, and, in fact, the 
description of Mr. Home’s book as “‘a local history” is a 
truer one than the somewhat high-sounding title which the 
volume bears and which seems to claim for it a scientific 
character, a claim that is scarcely justified by its style 
and contents. 

To say this, however, is not to disparage its value as 
a picture of many vivid scenes in the life of the little town 
of which it treats, and indeed of the whole of the neighbour- 
hood. The true interest of the place begins with Norman 
times; and it would have been better to curtail the amount 
of matter spread over the first hundred pages, much of 
which belongs to what, in the author’s phrase, may be 
called ‘“‘the dangerous realms of conjecture.” It is not 
history to say: “*we cannot suppose that Pickering was 
without a church in Saxon times” ; but we are on firmer 
ground when we find still existing the interesting church, 
parts of which, as Mr. Home rightly says, undoubtedly 
belong to the twelfth century. From the moment we 
enter this region of history we have good reason for 
gratitude to the author for giving us a remarkable series of 
illustrations of the paintings on the walls of the church 
and of extracts from such authentic sources as the records 
of the Duchy of Lancaster to which Pickering belongs. 
We could have spared some of the speculation on what 
took place in pre-historic times, if we might have had more 
of these most interesting details of mediaeval life itself. 
The written records of Norman times, are almost entirely 
confined to the entries concerning the place in the 
Domesday book, and consist chiefly of names of former 
owners and particulars of the land; as to whether it could 
be tilled by twenty oxen, or more, or less, and as 
‘“‘meadow” or “waste” or “wood.” But the history 
written in stone shows us that here, as elsewhere, the 
Conquest was followed by that astonishing development of 
church building which is as wonderful from the point of 
view of religion and faith as it is from that of architecture. 
The date of the pictures on the walls of Pickering Church 
can be brought within fairly narrow limits because of the 
arms carried by the four knights depicted as about to 
murder Thomas a Becket, which belong to A.D. 1450- 
1460. The photographs, which are extremely well repro- 
duced, are of the following subjects: The story of St. 


Katharine of Alexandria, the Burial of the Virgin Mary, 
the Legend of St. Christopher, the Seven Corporal Acts of 
Mercy, the Martyrdom of St. Edmund and that of St. 








Thomas a Becket, the Feast of Herod with Salome 
dancing and afterwards bearing the head of the Baptist in 
the charger to present to her mother. In the records of 
the Duchy of Lancaster are many quaint stories of old 
quarrels, and huntings, and exploits; and the extracts 
from Sir Richard Cholmley’s chronicles are of very great 
interest, but we have only space for the following quotation 
from a record of a much later date—‘‘ one Nare’s book.” 


“In the year 1708 there did come a great company of Broad Brims 
for to stop the May Dance about the pole at Sinnington, and others 
acting by concert did the like at Helmsley, Kirby Moorside and 
Slingsby, singing and praying they gat them round about the garland 
= whilst yet the May Queen was not yet come, but when those with 

ute and drum and dancers came near to crown the Queen the Broad 
Brims did pray and sing Psalms and would not give way while at the 
finish up there was like for to be a sad end to the day but some of the 
Sinnington Bucks did join hands in a long chain and thus t them 
clean from the pole. At Slingsby there was a great dordum of a fight, 
but for a great while the Broad Brims have set their faces against all 
manner of our enjoyment.” 


It only remains to add that the quality and number 
of the illustrations greatly enhance the value of the book, 
and that we have only noticed one misprint. 








THE POETRY OF THE MOUNTAINS 


A PLEASANT little book was placed in my hands a few 
days ago. It is called ‘“‘ The Voice of the Mountains,” and 
is an anthology edited by two members of the Climbers’ 
Club, Ernest A. Baker and Francis E. Ross, the publishers 
being Messrs. George Routledge and Sons. Let me say at 
once that it is an excellent book, compiled with a combi- 
nation of scholarship and taste that makes it very agree- 
able to look into. But the collection of verses leads to 
many reflections, the most prominent of which is that 
no poet of the first rank has written anything that is 
really supreme in regard to mountains. There is much 
here of a very high order and little that one could have 
wished away. Yet I find nothing, or next to nothing, of 
the very highest rank. There is scarcely any other aspect 
of nature about which one could not at a moment’s notice 
quote the inevitable passage. If we turn to the sea we 
think of innumerable passages in‘Homer and the Greek 
dramatists, as well as such memorable verses as those in 
the Ballad of Sir Patrick Spens, ‘‘ And gurly grew the sea.” 
If we look at the stars we think at once of that divine 
description in The Merchant of Venice : 


“Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ;” 


or we can recall the solemn lines that Carlyle put into 


Goethe’s mouth: 
** Stars silent over us 
Graves under us silent ; " 


two lines which seem to compress into one expression all 
the mystery and dread of life: or we might think of those 
lines pitched on a somewhat lower key which Carlyle in his 
earlier days was fond of quoting: 


** Whoever looked upon them shining, 
Nor turned to earth without repining, 
Nor wished for wings to fly away 
And mix with their celestial clay."’ 


Even the familiar little brook has been married to im- 
mortal verse, as it flows sunny and tranquilly through the 
pastoral land of England: we have it in Tennyson— 


‘* For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever.” 


It exists in old folk-song and suggested some of his best 
lines to Robert Burns. Ordinary landscape, too, has been 
enshrined in poetry that is likely to live as long as there 
is an English tongue, especially in that passage where 
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Tennyson has so adroitly mingled his vision of English 
scenery with his memory of Homer: 
“Iam going a long way... 

To the island-valley of iain beens 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 

Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard-lawns, 

And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea ” ; 


but we find it difficult to think of any kindred passage that 
would apply to the mountain, and the reason probably is 
that mountains are never viewed with the same intimacy 
as the plain. Even Shakespeare, who has said the most 
exquisite things about them, always gives the idea of some- 
thing distant, out of the range of common life : 


** Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops."’ 


Here you have distance and the vagueness of one who lived 
in a lowland country which the far distant blue hills only 
encircle. In the Old Testament are many passages which 
might be quoted as kindred to this. The writers in each 
case seem impressed with the dignity and beauty of 
mountains, and yet, to show how much this is the case, 
they hand down only the briefest phrase such as “ the 
everlasting hills ’’—-words that somehow bring up before us 
all the stateliness of gigantic mountain ranges. The 
Psalmist writes as one to whom they were constantly 
visible : 
‘ es will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
e Pp,” 
and again: 

‘*Which by His strength setteth fast the mountains, being girded 
with power.” 
Those who have tried to bring the mountains nearer have 
failed to attain the finest effect—Wordsworth being, 
perhaps, the only exception. The celebrated “‘ Hymn 
before Sunrise, in the Vale of Chamouni,” has won a false 
reputation ; the very facility of it is that of Coleridge, not 
with his best singing robes on but as a minor poet. 


‘“* Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course ?” 


is unworthy of him who wrote: 


** Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 


Wordsworth has many a brief phrase worth more than the 
whole of Coleridge’s poem; and in the following lines he 
succeeds in giving the atmosphere of the mountains: 


‘« There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven’s croak, 

In symphony austere ; 

Thither the rainbow comes—the cloud— 
And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 
And sunbeams ; and the sounding blast ; 
That, if it could, would hurry past ; 

But that enormous barrier binds it fast.” 


Curiously enough, one of the finest passages quoted here is 
from Ossian, and it is by no means in the manner we 
have come to think characteristic of him : 


‘* Pleasing to me are the words of songs, 
Pleasing the tale of the time that is gone ; 
Soothing as noiseless dew of morning mild, 
On the brake and knoll of roes, 

When slowly rises the sun 

On the silent flank of hoary Bens— 

The loch, unruffled, far away, 

Lies calm and blue on the floor of the glens.” 


Of the writers in this book it is probable that Sir Walter 
Scott knew more about mountains and perhaps loved them 
better than any one else, yet it is impossible to avoid 
feeling that he has not caught the spirit of them, or, if he 
has, has not distilled it into the phraseology that can never 
be forgotten. One takes up any of the pieces quoted here 





and they seem to be almost inept when disjoined from the 
story which originally gave them their value. There are 
quotations from “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” from 
“The Lady of the Lake,” and from some of his other 
works, but, though admirable in their original position, 
here they seem to lose something. Indeed it is a test to 
take any one’s poetry and consider it in any single aspect. 
The general effect is that {produced by the perusal of a 
volume of distinctly minor poetry. 
A. 








ROOSEVELT 
August 30, 1905 


CALL him the child of God: 
It is his rightful name, 
Who labouring hard hath trod 
The way of truest fame: 
Not the red path of war and force and might 
But the Peacemaker’s path that leads to light. 


And since that name is his 
Wish him the joy thereof, 
Of healing miseries 
And taking burdens off, 
Of wiping tears away and ending pain 
And bidding Life lift up her face again. 


Rejoice with him, O world! 
But most ye twain rejoice, 
Whose standards still unfurled 
Have heard the herald Voice 
That bids the cannon’s deathful roar to cease 
With prelude strains of the sweet song of Peace. 


Wittitam H. DRAPER. 








A SEQUEL TO “GULLIVER” 


Str WALTER Scott in his Memoir of Swift, referring to 
**Gulliver’s Travels”’ says : 


“ A third volume was published by an unblushing forger as early as 
1727, without printer’s name, a great part of which is eonckpoutedioet 
Goer from a work entitled ‘ Histoire des Sevarambes,' ascribed to 
ons. Alletz, suppressed in France and other Catholic kingdoms on 
account of its deistical opinions."’ 


This is a hard saying: and we are forced to the conclusion 
that for once Sir Walter allowed himself to pronounce 
judgment on a book without reading it; otherwise his 
sense of humour could not have resisted the rollicking fun 
of the thing. Itis true that the anonymous author of the 
‘sequel’ makes no acknowledgment of his indebtedness 
to the ‘Histoire des Sevarambes;” yet, on the other 
hand, he is at no pains to conceal the fact, for his version 
is full of Gallicisms, and the idiom constantly halts between 
the two languages. As for the hero, his name is the only 
English part about him ; and, if on no other account, the 
French origin of the work is hopelessly betrayed by the 
extreme sensitiveness of that gentleman’s lachrymal glands. 
Yet if the author be damned on the score of plagiarism, 
he is damned in good company, and the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s was the last man who could complain when 
another was found “‘ taking back his own where he found 
it”; for it is clear that he was as familiar with his “‘ His- 
toire des Sevarambes ”’ as any man. 

It will be remembered that when Swift took leave of 
the Gulliver household, the relations between husband and 
wife were painfully strained, for, we are told: 


‘I began last week to permit my wife to sit at dinner with me, at 
the farthest end of a long table, and to answer (but with the utmost 
brevity) the few questions I asked her. Yet the smell of a Yahoo con- 
tinuing very offensive, I always keep my nose well stopped with rue, 
lavender, or tobacco leaves. And although it be hard for a man late 
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in life to remove old habits, I am not altogether out of hopes in some 
time to suffer a neighbour Yahoo in my company without the appre- 
hensions I am yet under of his teeth and claws.” 


The sequel takes up the story from this point. 

It is scarcely surprising that the ill-used lady, whilst 
seeking relief from this intolerable situation, at length hit 
on the revenge which Nature has placed in the power of 
even the simplest of her sex. In her case it lay in the 
arms of the keeper of her husband’s Houyhnhnms. The 
intrigue had not gone far before Gulliver's suspicion was 
aroused, and his wife’s conduct served but to accentuate 
his dislike of the Yahoo and all his kind. Yet, in spite 
of her indiscretion, the reader’s sympathy is on the side 
of the lady, and one cannot help thinking that the words 
* of Moliére’s jealous hero would have suited Gulliver's 
position exactly: ‘ Vous l’avez voulu, vous ]’avez voulu, 
George Dandin; vous l’avez voulu; cela vous sied fort 
bien.” 

Henceforward he spent most of his time at the stables 
in converse with his faithful Houyhnhnm friends. To his 
wife this was, of course, fresh evidence of his lunacy, and 
she thereupon took steps to have him put away in a mad- 
house. Gulliver, however, becoming aware of the con- 
spiracy against his liberty, fled to Ostend; and on April 1, 
1721, went on board the Golden Dragon as commander, 
bound on a trading voyage to China and Japan. When 
nearing her destination, the ship was driven by a violent 
tempest out of her course. At length, land being sighted, 
the long boat containing Gulliver and a number of the 
crew, set out for the shore. But before they could reach 
the land, a gigantic figure was seen striding towards them, 
and Gulliver at once recognised that he was again in the 
land of Brobdingnag. Having reassured his companions, 
he waited until the giant had overtaken them, when he was 
able to explain their situation to him in his native tongue, 
and to request that he would conduct them before the 
king. Thereupon the Brobdingnagian lifted the boat and 
its oCcupants very carefully on to his shoulder, and 
immediately set out for the capital. On the road, Gulliver 
and his men were so overcome by the heat, and other cir- 
cumstances which readers of his former travels in that 
country will readily understand without further detail, 
that he felt it necessary to pass his snuff-box round to 
revive them. During this operation the Brobdingnagian 
looked on with so much interest that Gulliver very com- 
placently put the remainder of his snuff at the giant’s 
disposal. Todo this he emptied his box on his colossal 
friend’s thumb-nail; but the latter had no sooner taken 
it than he fell violently a-sneezing, with tragic conse- 
quences, for 
“ such a tempestuous hurricane flew from his nostrils, that threw us all 
along on our backs, and one David Mackenzie, a Scotchman, was 
blown to the ground, and had his brains dashed out against a stone.” 
A Scotchman in Brobdingnag! Is it not the one touch 
wanting in Swift’s narrative ? 

The party reaching the court without further accident, 
Gulliver lost no time in asking after his old friend Glum- 
dalclitch, and learned that she was undergoing a term of 
imprisonment for losing him. He at once interceded with 
the king on her behalf; and his majesty was graciously 
pleased to pardon her offence. On beholding her dear 
Grildrig once more, the poor girl “‘ wept for joy to such an 
extent that I was as wet as if I had tumbled into the sea.” 
He was flattered to learn that the court had gone into 
mourning for eight days on his account. 

The second part of the ‘‘sequel,”’ as we have seen, is to 
a certain extent borrowed from the “‘ Histoire des Seva- 
rambes.”” Denis Vairasse d'Alais, the author of this 
romance, was a remarkable writer, who, like Horace’s 
schoolmaster, was rewarded masore fama quam emolumento 
for his performance. Yet, one thing he lacked: he had 
no sense of humour. His English imitator, on the other 
hand, brought such a fund of sprightliness and good- 
natured banter to the task of adaptation, as to justify 
our consideration of his version as an original work. 

One of the most entertaining chapters in the book 





describes Gulliver’s visit to the law courts of Sevarinde, 
the capital of Sevarambia: 


“Immediately after a company of Sevarambians came into the hall, 
with a young man and woman that had forgotten the virtues of their 
race. They had both large wens or excrescences of flesh upon their 
noses and foreheads, that ~ even in the very acting their crime, 
as Sermodas told us it ever did. Lord! thought I, if the inhabitants 
of my country were inflicted with the same punishment, what a bottle- 
nosed generation should we be! "’ 


The lawyers, on receiving a fee from the Governor of the 
city, pleaded in Latin in order that Gulliver might under- 
stand them, and their debates were “ so cunning and wide 
from the purpose, I thought myself in Westminster Hall.” 

There is a boisterous good-humour and vivacity about 
this spurious volume of “‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” which is abso- 
lutely irresistible ; and it is a relief to turn from the studied 
ferocity of Swift’s last pages to the kindly satire and whole- 
hearted fun of the unauthorised sequel. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


THERE is no more delightful page in the whole of that 
wonderful book, “ David Copperfield,” than that which 
describes how little Davy read aloud to Peggotty by the 
parlour fire, ‘‘ about the crorkindills” : 


“I had been reading to Peggotty about crocodiles. I must have 
read very perspicuously, or the poor soul must have been deeply 
interested, for I remember she had a cloudy impression, after I had 
done, that they were a sort of vegetable. I was tired of reading and 


dead sleepy; but having leave, as a high treat, to sit up until my 
mother came home from spending the evening at a neighbour’s, I 
ery rather have died upon my post (of course) than have gone to 


There is no need for me to call attention to the absolute 
truth of this delineation of a child’s state of mind; most 
of us can look back to that period of our own lives when 
we went through some such experience. Children are 
nowadays more pampered than the youth of a previous 
generation; they are on more familiar terms with their 
elders, enjoy greater liberty, and are not infrequently 
more accustomed to rule than to obey; but in one par- 
ticular, at least, the twentieth-century youngster is at a 
disadvantage: he is obliged to retire to bed at a much 
earlier hour than his predecessor. The latter-day child’s 
hour—that time so punctiliously set apart for him and his 
amusement—generally precedes dinner ; whereas the great 
joy of the child of my generation was to “come down to 
dessert,” and to spend a certain portion of the succeeding 
evening in the company of hiselders. I can still remember 
the thrill of bliss which used to run through my small 
frame, when, in company with an elder brother and sister, 
I sat cross-legged on the floor at my mother’s feet, the 
while she read out to us certain chapters from what I then 
designated “A Wavering Novel.” 

“Rob Roy,” “‘ Woodstock,” “‘ The Fortunes of Nigel,” 
‘Old Mortality ’”’—the very names evoke a kind of reflex 
glow of wonder and delight. I am quite astonished, now, 
on looking back, to find how much we understood and how 
fully we appreciated. Children of to-day are not quite so 
patient in hearkening to the long pages of description in 
which Sir Walter delights ; they are also inclined to become 
a little bored by the minute and, in their opinion, prolix, 
details of the hero’s changing moods. A certain little six- 
year-old girl of my acquaintance, possessed of a very curly 
head, was wont to shake it violently at intervals while 
listening to the adventures of ‘‘ Waverley.” The reader was 
somewhat puzzled at this note of disapproval, until one 
day, after the curls had been flying from side to side for a 
minute or two, their owner announced with every mark of 
irritation : “ I know he’s going to be plunzed in melancholy 
reflections,” and on turning the page, behold, he was! 
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Thenceforth it was deemed advisable to keep an eye upon 
the curls with a view to a little timely skipping. 

Yes, I venture to say that it is better to feed the young 
mind on the best literary stuff, even if it be necessary to 
cut out here and there a particularly tough morsel, than to 
nauseate it with the pap, so many varieties of which now 
flood the market. One brand in particular, though con- 
cocted with the purest of motives, oY the most worthy of 
people, seems to me unwholesome. allude to the books 
which deal with the woes of the unappreciated child, 
the child who is unhappy at home, the child who is 
so excessively highly strung and reserved that he finds 
it impossible to confide his secret aims and inspira- 
tions even to the members of his own family, and who 
suffers excruciatingly in consequence; the child who, for 
no fault of his own, is perpetually blamed and misconstrued 
by the authorities; these have a morbid tendency, and 
their effect on the impressionable minds of their little 
readers cannot fail to be pernicious. All children are 
imitative, most of them are imaginative. The child of 
thirty or forty years ago got into trouble through trying to 
emulate the dangerous adventures of which he read: the 

pa of those days, for instance, did not always relish 

oung Hopeful riding amuck among his dairy-cows 
because he had been reading about a buffalo-hunt. But 
when the modern child has been wrapped up for hours in 
the imaginary wrongs of some “dreamy, large-eyed”’ 
hero or heroine, what more likely than that he should 
begin to fancy himself also misunderstood and ill-used, 
and to judge his father and mother after the fashion of his 
prototype?. “Don’t tell me, my dear,” remarked a 
certain sturdy old lady, in speaking of a certain volume, 
much in vogue some years ago; “that child wasn’t mis- 
understood—it was only unwhipped.”’ 

Without going quite as far as this, one may nevertheless 
deplore the tendency to foster, at so early an age, the 
introspective spirit which is surely quite harmful enough 
at a later period. A child’s active mind and quick fancy 
wants something to work upon, something to play with; 
it is no true kindness to force it to feed upon itself. 

Judging by my experience, little people delight far more 
in the books which, though designed for their elders, it is 
permissible for them to read, than in those especially pre- 
pared for their delectation. The most severe punishment 
which was ever inflicted on me was being forbidden 
“Nicholas Nickleby” for a whole week. Shall I ever 
forget the anguish with which I used to eye the beloved 
big shining volume as it lay unused upon its shelf, or how 
slow the hours passed, until that blessed Saturday after- 
noon when, the time of penance being concluded, I carried 
it off under my favourite tree? Dickens we adored ; Thac- 
keray, too, we read, but Thackeray is too subtle for the 
very young ; a taste of life, a little personal experience is 
needed before the mind can grasp and appreciate the 
admirable quality of his work. Miss Edgeworth we 
tolerated, particularly ‘“‘The Moral Tales” and “ The 
Parent’s Assistant,’ but we stoutly refused to have any- 
thing to do with “ Harry and Lucy,” in their three-volume 
Stage; and we were not particularly enamoured of 
“ Frank.” 

I have spoken of the contrast between the relations of 
parents and children of the present time and those of a 
preceding generation : it is still more edifying and instruc- 
tive to note the attitude which the father and mother of 
Miss Edgeworth’s day seem to have devoted towards their 
offspring. They seem to have arrogated to themselves the 
position of demigods, if not indeed deeming themselves 
entitled to stand on a yet higher plane. Was ever such 
inscrutable wisdom, such immovable purpose, such fore- 
sight—one had almost said such omnipotence ? Then with 
regard to the meting out of rewards and punishments, what 
impartiality, what imperturbability! With what bland self- 
Satisfaction did they watch the efforts of their misguided 
infants to obtain experience! A little girl mistakes a glass 
jar with purple stuff in it for a purple glass jar; the short- 
sighted parent of to-day would have condoned and possibly 





explained the error : not so Rosamond’s mother. The child 
is allowed to buy the purple jar at the cost of going shoe- 
less for several weeks, catching cold in consequence, being 
denied several small treats, and undergoing various other 
penalties of the like improving nature. 

The illustrious Mr. Fairchild is perhaps the most notable 
example of the Spartan father. Because one small daugh- 
ter slapped another in a fit of childish temper, he conducted 
his entire family, including a four-year-old who was carried 
in the arms of a footman, to a dark wood, in the centre of 
which the body of a malefactor was hanging from the 
gallows, and there delivered a lecture on the evil of giving 
way to intemperate passion. Miss Mitford, though she 
would perchance draw the line at the gallows, is unswerv- 
ing in upholding parental authority. Her fathers are 
extremely affectionate, her mothers tender to a degree, 
yet, though Mr. Fitzgerald folds “‘ the truly penitent child 
to his heart,’”’ he is resolute in the infliction of chastise- 
ment, while George Cranston’s mother with a tear in her 
soft blue eye bids him “ think of his duty and profit by his 
punishment.” 

As a kind of golden mean between the Fairchild family 
and the introspective literature offered to the youth of 
our day, came the tales of Miss Yonge and other writers of 
the sixties. I remember a series called ‘‘The Magnet 
Stories,” every item of which was of a high standard of 
excellence. Mark Lemon, Mary Howitt, Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
Miss Yonge, Miss F. M. Peard, were some among the 
writers who contributed to this most satisfactory result ; 
the tales were instructive but not aggressively so, the 
children with whom they concerned themselves were real 
children of flesh and blood, to whom real everyday, but 
interesting, things happened: would that we had more of 
their kind now! 

No paper dealing with literature for children would be 
complete without the name of Mrs. Ewing—a name indeed 
to be loved and honoured by folks of all ages and all times. 
Work as admirable as hers can be appreciated by the 
grandmother as well as by the child. ‘* Mary’s Meadow” 
will delight both equally; and while the child will laugh 
and clap its hands at the description of Jackanapes and 
his red pony, its elders will linger over the moving, reticent 
page which sets forth his death. 

M. E. FRANCIs. 


[Next week's Causerie will be on “Sophocles” by Professor 
R, Y, Tyrrell.) 








FICTION 


Shakespeare's Christmas. And other Stories. 
(A. T. Quiller-Couch). (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 


Or the seven stories in this volume not a single one, 
perhaps, could have been written by any one else but Mr. 
Quiller-Couch. Everybody who likes ‘‘Q.’s” work will 
enjoy them. The only question is as to how much there is 
here which might lay claim to a place in a selection of the 
writer’s very best things. And that is an interesting point 
when ‘‘Q.”’ is on the table. For when a tale, or a salad, is 
good enough to appeal alike to the eclectic and to those 
with more catholic palates one always wonders what the 
particular ingredient may be, the absence of which would 
just spoil its peculiar zest for the few and yet make little 
or no difference to the many. Most people, if asked why 
they like ‘‘Q,” will answer readily enough, citing his 
masterful romanticism, his sensibility to light and colour, 
or the “sap” that runs so strongly through his graceful, 
springy tales of adventure. By those signs they would 
readily pick out an unsigned tale as his, even if the scene 
did not happen to be laid in the West Country, or the 
Peninsula during the ‘ back-along times when we fought 
Boney.” But when Mr. Quiller-Couch is at his happiest, 
there is something else too—a kind of lyric salt, as it were, 
in the very air of his tales (the res ult, one thinks, of all the 


By “ Q” 
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lyrics he has ever read and loved) which gives them a 
stimulating sting and tone. In one of the best of these 
tales, indeed, ‘The Lamp and the Guitar,” a lyric is 
actually introduced and used as a motif, and a ringing, 
railing little song it is to prick you into alert apprehension 
with the very first line. You can hear the guitars snapping 
and chiming to it, from 


‘* My love she lives in Salamanca,” 


down to 
** Copy Luisa—love all Spain ! " 


and when Luisa herself sings it bravely with the rest it is 
not Mr. Quiller-Couch’s fault if you do not want to know 
what kind of pain the irony in it gives her. The pathos 
of it all is that pretty Luisa (who flings her charm over a 
little band of patriots in the Peninsular War) loves not 
‘all Spain,” but one alone of her countrymen, who, 
jealous, magnanimous, melancholy, only finds out too late 
that she had lived, and would at any time have died, for 
his sake. Yet Manus MacNeill, secret service agent, who 
saw something of this romance and jotted it down in his 
memoirs, does not dwell overmuch upon it, though 
Fuentes the Spaniard was his colleague and friend. He 
had seen, no doubt, too many sad things in Spain. But the 
gusty glimpse that the reader gets of the story is perhaps 
all the finer for that. Turning rom tragedy to comedy a 
certain “ virtuous good song ”’—“* Ye Sexes give ear! ”— 
lends title and theme toa capital breezy tale of a boatrace 
rowed and won against men by six strapping women of 
Saltash, while lyric snatches abound, again, in the piece 
which gives its title to the book. ‘ Shakespeare’s Christ- 
mas” is not so much a story as a kind of daring, brilliant 
invasion, torch in hand, of the intimate haunts of the 
Elizabethan dramatists. But torches, however well they 
flare and however high you hold them, are apt to throw 
disconcerting shadows, especially if the night be foggy, 
and in this succession of weird scenes the lights and 
shadows flicker somewhat bewilderingly over Shakespeare 
and the Burbages, William Herbert, and Nashe, and young 
Ben Jonson. As for John Shakespeare, that lusty, roaring, 
countryman who comes up from Warwickshire for a London 
Christmas, he sees only “ life” in the tremendous revels in 
the tavern on Bankside. It is left to the somewhat sorry 
London apprentice whom he carries with him, to become 
a helpless spectator of the murder which follows hard upon 
the evening’s amusement. But Mr. Quiller-Couch sees 
further than either, and if the doubtful reader be in search 
of aclue he may perhaps find it in the quotation from 
Bunyan, which does duty as a foreword to the whole 
matter. If this vivid excursus is neither quite history nor 
quite fiction, it isat any rate the one thing in the book 
that is sure to arrest the attention of all who open 
it. It certainly fosters the hope that some day Mr. Quiller- 
Couch may cover (instead of continuing to experiment 
with) a really big canvas. 


Les Deux Soeurs. By Paut Bouncer. (Paris: Librairie Plon.) 


Or the sisters Madeleine and Agathe Hennequin one is 
married happily to a fashionable doctor, the other is the 
young and lively widow of a roué nobleman. Alike in 
person, they are different in disposition ; for Madeleine is 
happy not only through circumstance but through a wise 
and gentle temper which enables her to make the best of 
life, while Agathe is of a carping, jealous character. 
Madeleine’s great wish is to see her sister happily remarried, 
and in that unblushing hunt for husbands which is so 
serious a feature of French life she lays siege to one of 
Colonel Marchand’s officers, a certain Major Brissonnet, 
whom she meets at Ragatz. Brissonnet, she thinks, will 
be the ideal husband for Agathe, and, since the sisters are 
so like, he will, if he be a little taken with the one, easily 
transfer his penchant to the other. And that happens 
which every experienced novel reader foresees must happen. 
Madeleine lets her heart stray from the worthy doctor to 
the romantic explorer, and Brissonnet thinks of the widow 





only as the sister of the woman he hopelessly adores. In 
the meanwhile Agathe, true to the tradition of French 
fiction, gives her heart unasked, and there ensues a double 
jealousy—the jealousy of the sisters who are in love with 
the same man, the jealousy of the doctor who sees himself 
supplanted in his wife’s affections by the man she had 
destined for her brother-in-law. The situation is doubtless 
interesting to the parties concerned, but it is difficult for 
the reader to feel a very lively sympathy with any of the 
characters of this dull tale. Agathe is of so odious a 
disposition that no misfortune could turn our hearts to 
her: the doctor is too shadowy for us to enter into his 
private sorrows, and Madeleine and Brissonnet have 
brought about their trouble by conduct so selfish and ill- 
considered, so indiscreet and frivolous, that they and not 
Fate must take the full responsibility of any heartache 
they have to bear. M. Bourget’s tale is thus lacking in all 
the essentials of great fiction: his theme is trivial and 
sordid (for a cold-blooded husband-hunt is surely the least 
attractive of all ible relations of the sexes), his cha- 
racters are frivolous and second-rate. Worst of all the 
shadow of Destiny is absent; there is nothing to ennoble 
this humdrum tale—uniess it be the easy circumstances of 
the heroines and the faultlessness of their taste in dress. 


**C’est comme une livrée que toutes les jolies femmes revétent 
aujourd’hui, 4 certaine hauteur de budget. Seulement si la robe de 
mohair noir et la mante de drap noir passementée de; blanc qu’Agathe 
portait pour le voyage venaient d’une méme maison et du méme rang 
= le costume de serge blanche de Madeleine, l'une trouvait le moyen 

étre raide, guindée, comme harnachée, 1a ou I’autre était gracieuse et 
souple. Les joyaux de demi-deuil de Mme. de Méris, sa chaine en 
platine et en perles noires, ses broches émaillées de noir avec des 
diamants, soulignaient ce je ne sais quoi de prétentieux répandu sur 
toute sa personne. Madeleine, elle, n’avait d'autres bijoux que |’or des 
grandes épingles qui piquaient son large chapeau de tulle 4 fleurs et 
celui de la gourmette ov s’enchAssait la montre de son bracelet." 


It was at this moment, when the sisters were parting at 
the station, that Brissonnet first saw them and was 
captivated by their beauty, and he is led on by Madeleine 
at first, then by his own feeling and by the encouragement 
of both sisters, until the names of the widow and Brissonnet 
are coupled by gossip and Madeleine is asked by her sister 
to ascertain the intentions of their common admirer. Poor 
Madeleine forces herself to face this interview with the man 
she secretly loves, albeit the thought of the ordeal keeps her 
sleepless : 

“elle frissonnait sous le chale de fine laine dont elle s’était 
enveloppée par dessus la soie souple de sa chemisette de lit, tant elle se 


sentait glacée et mal a I'aise. 


And her dread of the interview was well founded: Bris- 
sennet confesses that he loves her, and she, outraged by an 
avowal which she has brought about, raises the portiére to 
leave the room; there, hidden, she finds her sister. 


*** Ah! Madame de Méris, comment avez-vous pu?. ..’ cries the 
young man, 

*** Monsieur Brissonnet . . .' supplia la jeune veuve. 

*** Tu n’as pas a te justifier . . .’ s'écria Madeleine . . . ‘ C’est moi, 
monsieur,’ continua-t-elle en se tournant vers Brissonnet, ‘qui ai voulu 
que ma soeur assistat cachée a notre entretien.'” 


Such is “‘ "heroisme et la délicatesse ”’ of Madeleine. 


‘* Les deux femmes avaient . . . perdu, et pour toujours, l'homme 
qu’'elles aimaient toutes les deux. Mais ce commun regret allait, grace au 
sacrifice volontaire et a la délicatesse de la pure Madeleine, les réunir 
au lieu de les séparer . . . l'une et l'autre avait réellement retrouvé sa 
soeur.’ 


Is M. Bourget right? Do such results spring from such 
actions? Would Madeleine really love the sister for whose 
honour she had so dishonoured herself in the eyes of the 
man she loved ? And on the other hand could any generosity 
of Madeleine’s efface Agathe’s humiliation at having been 
caught in the basest kind of spying and eavesdropping ? 
Above all would the sister who was unloved and free to 
love, forgive the married sister for having charmed where 
she had vainly tried to please? Let each woman answer 
for herself. For our own part we are inclined to think 
human nature less accommodating than M. Bourget would 
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have us believe. The story of ‘“‘Les deux soeurs,” though 
told with an abundance of detail, does not suffice to fill a 
volume, and is followed by six shorter stories “‘ tous con- 
sacrés a des crises de sensibilité professionelle,” and grouped 
together under the title ‘‘ Le coeur et le métier.” 


Tmsied Eglantine. By H. B. Marriott Watson, (Methuen: 
6s. 


From the moment Beau Blakiston enters we are interested 
in him, and he enters in the first chapter : he fascinates us, 
as he fascinated Society some hundred years ago by his 
splendid unconcern for others, by his wit, and by the mag- 
nificent affectation that was his life. ‘“‘ He is a man-jackdaw 
for clothes, but not a bad cully at bottom,” was Squire 
Garraway’s opinion of him. “ He has laws of his own, and 
thinks he has a right to make ‘em—and damme, 
Blakiston’s not a bad fellow,” said Captain Miles, a blunt 
soldier, of his friend. But neither was quite able to 
appreciate the Beau—as the Beau appreciated himself—at 
his rworth. Their stupidity and want of polish are 
admirable foils to the Beau’s parts. With stately assur- 
ance he moves among the Hampshire rustics, deigning an 
attempt to seduce Squire Garraway’s daughter and trans- 
form her into a favoured beauty at the Court. Virtue 
necessarily triumphs, and falls into the arms of adoring 
youth, though chance fights hard on the side of the wicked, 
and several broken axles put Barbara into the Beau’s 
power. Love alone destroys his dignity, and that only for 
a few wild moments, when he pursues the girl through the 
house and down the garden-path to the waters of the 
creek ; he is his splendid self again as he lifts her out of 
the Solent by the Needles after a chase of many hours, 
and escorts her to his own house on the Isle of Wight. 
No wonder she sleeps far on into the afternoon after the 
adventures of that night—wounded by highwaymen at the 
outset—tossed from Lymington to the Needles in a skiff. 
The reader, too, requires some restoration after Mr. 
Marriott Watson’s omen lapse from a charming study 
of manners and the skilful animation of a type into unmiti- 
gated melodrama. We cannot discern the reason for 
this lapse. It merely makes us gape; we are as shocked 
as we should be if he had suddenly set Beau Blakiston 
walking down Piccadilly in a silk hat and brown boots. 
Some mischievous imp must surely have distorted his 
vision so that these hot adventures appeared in the pic- 
ture. We lose our interest in the Beau when he becomes 
a puppet in the fingers of that imp: and not even his 
magnanimity in resigning his claim on the lady, and 
shooting into the river instead of through the brains of 
the impetuous youth who forces him to fight, can restore 
him to our favour. For Barbara we never felt the same 
affection; she is sprightly enough on quite conventional 
lines, and we take Beau Blakiston’s word for her beauty. 
The Beau is the book, and our interest in the book ceases 
a the Beau begins to prance like any sensational 
ero. 


The Passport. By Ricuarp Bagot. (Methuen, 6s.) 


Itis a pleasure to read so well-conceived and well-executed 
a tale as this—a tale which proves once again how profit- 
ably one may ring the changes upon an old theme, granted 
skill and sympathy, and a sufficient knowledge of the bells. 
Mr. Bagot has fashioned his own bells here upon sufficiently 
fresh lines, and he certainly has an intimate knowledge of 
their capabilities. Some of them are of pure silver and 
some of baser metal, but working them singly or in con- 
cert, in various harmonious or discordant combinations, he 
has got the most out of them all, while he is at pains to 
keep two clear notes, Youth and Love, Youth and Love, 
sounding steadfastly through all the changes. And so once 
more two young people (Italians both), head over ears in 
love with each other, are resolved to marry in spite of 
Seemingly insuperable difficulties, and once more we hang 
upon the event as if it had never happened before. As to 
details—Bianca Acorari, sweet and strong and seventeen, 
and a princess in her own right, will succeed to her dead 





father’s estates of Montefiori in the Sabine hills, either on 
her coming of age or when she marries; but here Prince 
Acorari’s second wife, a Belgian of strong, other-worldly 
tendencies, has certain discretionary powers, and, while 
she herself is not too eager for her Sadmiats complete 
emancipation, her private chaplain, a compatriot of her 
own, who manages her estates, has the strongest possible 
reasons for putting off the date of Bianca’s succession. 
This being so, she is hardly likely to be encouraged in her 
conviction that she has found her fate in Silvio Rossano, 
the son of a distinctly unorthodox professor, who rents the 
second floor of the Palazzo Acorari in Rome; and when 
her “step-uncle,” a suave and subtle apostle of pleasure, 
not only discovers her secret, but, in so doing, himself 
*‘ conceives a passion”’ for her, the fate of as sweet a pair 
of lovers as ever were kept asunder seems sealed. 
Fortunately the very move which makes her virtually a 
prisoner in her own castle brings their case beneath the 
kindly, penetrating eyes of one whose failure to marry 
Bianca’s own mother in the face of opposition had ruined 
both their lives. In Don Agostino’s (or, to give him his 

roper title, Monsignor Lelli’s) tender fancy that his old 
ove had entrusted her child’s happiness to his keeping, we 
have a telling offset to the sordid schemes of the plotters 
on the other side. So nicely is the equipoise preserved, as 
wits and wills clash in the contest, that the issue hangs in 
the balance to the very end, seeming largely to depend 
upon a certain delicate interplay of intellects ; and, in the 
scene in which the conspirators face their defeat, Mr. Bagot 
gives some admirable finishing touches to no less than four 
exceedingly clever portraits. Indeed, the reader who is 
carried away hronghout by the mere momentum of the 
tale might do worse than retrace his steps at leisure. For 
this is a book that will certainly bear reading twice. 


The Patient Man. By Percy Wuite. (Methuen, 6s.) 


THERE is no doubt that Mr. White’s reputation will be 
increased by this, his latest novel. He has done nothing 
better than his drawing of the group of characters in which 
the interest of the book is centred. All his qualities of wit, 
of keen observation, of neat sarcasm, are in evidence and 
at their best. He is writing of that set in society which with 
sustained effort succeeds in being almost smart ; he knows 
their aims and artifices and all the rules in their curious 
game of life, and makes them as real as such people may 
be. There is no corner in their shallow selfish natures 
which is not exposed. In his treatment of them Mr. 
White is always just, always clear, never sentimental. 
This set is the Ceikeronnl of the story. The situation is 
made dramatic by the presence of Drusilla Dacre, a girl 
who, having depth of feeling and nobility of character, can 
find no satisfaction in such a life. She is nineteen when 
the book opens, and has just enough knowledge of the 
world to suspect the friendship she sees between her 
mother and her mother’s trustee, Mr. Hunter. Reginald 
Heathcote, a depraved and fascinating man, plays upon 
the sense of isolation that comes close upon her discovery 
of the truth: masquerading as her friend, he becomes her 
lover ; and rather than lose her entirely (for he feels for her 
all that he is capable of feeling for any one) marries her. 
The situation calls to mind de Maupassant’s terrible story, 
“ Yvette” : remembering that story we see just where Mr. 
White fails; we see the difference between a great artist 
and a very accomplished writer. We are told of the disgust 
of Drusie at her mother’s mode of life and at her own 
degradation, and we are told cleverly enough to give us no 
reason for disbelief and to interest us in her final develop- 
ment. But we do not feel the tragedy of it as we feel the 
tragedy of Yvette, even though Yvette is a lower type ; we 
are not elated by the uplifting of Drusie from her environ- 
ment, as we are stunned by the piteous fatality of Yvette’s 
submission. Indeed it is almost impossible not to be so 
interested throughout in the cunning, quibbles, and un- 
masking of Heathcote and the tact of Mrs. Dacre in avoid- 
ing open scandal, that the deeper qualities of the girl seem 
to serve only as a foil to the superficialities of the others ; 
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and the lack of proportion is the fault of the book. It is 
apparent also in the character of Stephen Gale, who rescues 
Drusie from Heathcote. We are not interested in him. 
He passes before us, an unselfish, fine fellow with breadth 
of mind and a capacity for true feeling, but he leaves us 
cold. We never know him, as we know Pete Hunter and 
Polly Dacre. There is no ardour in the portrayal of him; 
no zest in the telling of his greatness, or of the love 
between him and Drusie. Somehow we feel that the author 
had little belief in the reality of the lovers. Had he succeeded 
in giving the conviction of reality to these two characters as 
he has undoubtedly succeeded in the superficial subtleties 
of characters like Heathcote and Mrs. Dacre, and in the 
brutal power and selfishness of Hunter, “The Patient 
Man” would have been a fine novel. Asit is, the book 
delights us with its cleverness—its apt phrasing, its wit, 
its observation—and disappoints us with its lack of deeper 
qualities. 


(White, 6s.) 


We have met few more remarkable men than Captain 
Jerningham, the King’s Messenger who gives the title to 
this book. His exploits, given in greater detail, would pro- 
vide material for at least a dozen average novels: and, 
were they so issued, we might be less painfully aware than, 
on reflection, we are now, of the absurdity and impossi- 
bility of his wholesale settlement of the destinies of nations. 
But we are not sure that the process of enlarging would 
not be fatal to Mr. Tracy, for his power to hold our atten- 
tion lies in the rapidity with which he whirls us on from 
incident to incident. The pace allows no time to reason. 
And so, unquestioning, we follow this lord of the earth as 
he flits backwards and forwards from continent to con- 
tinent, interviewing kings, emperors, princes, and ministers, 
invariably directing their policies, deciding, in one in- 
stance, whether or not an heir shall be born to a king. 
He is poor, he speculates, converts {500 into £5000 or so 
at a stroke, and marches on—roses strewn in his path like 
mad—from triumphs in diplomacy and war to triumph in 
love. And always, inevitably, leading the Sultan of 
Morocco’s troops to victory, bringing anarchists to book, 
circumventing the attempt of a descendant of a great 
Hungarian family to carve out a kingdom for himself in 
Hungary, or saving the German Emperor from assassina- 
tion, he is irresistible. Mr. Tracy’s knowledge of English 
is slight—very slight : his knowledge of convention slighter 
—he appears to think it quite natural for Captain Jerning- 
ham to kiss Lady Cecilia Maynard in the park; and his 
book is not literature. But there isno lack of excitement, 
and “‘The King’s Messenger” is likely to be in great 
demand at the libraries where this sort of thing has a 
vogue. 


The King’s Messenger. By Louis Tracy. 


A London Girl. “Tales from the Great City.” 
Rivers, 3s. 6d.) 


THE anonymous author of “A London Girl” puts forth 
this book as the first step in the exploitation of “‘ an undis- 
covered country of fiction’’—London. He wishes to pre- 
sent “ with a quiet and unflinching realism,” in a series of 
stories, the “living, breathing, squalid, and heroic cos- 
mopolitan London of to-day.”’ That is a sufficiently laud- 
able ambition, and the author has begun his task with a 
sufficiently laudable heroism by giving the story of a 
courtesan. If his performance were equal to his courage, 
we should see no reason to quarrel with his choice of a 
subject; but he forestalls a possible compliment even on 
his pluck by explaining his attitude at some length in an 
introductory note. A certain wit attempted, not many 


(Alston 


years since, to justify his choice of a much less palatable 
subject by flinging at the ‘heads of the Philistines the 
epigram : “‘ The nineteenth-century dislike of realism is the 
rage of Caliban seeing his own face in a glass,” and the 
author of ‘‘A London Girl” echoes the sophistry in the 
suggestion that we are “ ashamed, as it were, to hand our 
own portrait down to posterity.” 


This sort of sword-play 








gains nothing. The truth of the matter is, not that the 
ordinary reader is ashamed of his portrait, but that if the 
portrait is not very flattering he refuses to believe that it 
is his portrait, or that is a portrait at all. That is not, as 
many people seem to think, a particularly English 
characteristic. It is universal human nature. And a 
portrait is never so suspect as when presented by means 
of fiction. People will believe, though perhaps with some 
dismay, the facts laid before them by such writers as 
Mr. Charles Booth, but they will not accept the same facts 
dressed as a novel, unless, of course, their taste in reading 
leans to the unpleasant and the sordid. _We have no faith 
in the existence of the “‘ hypocrisy of English literature ” 
which recent French critics have professed to discover. 
There are no fewer readers in England than in France who 
appreciate a book purely because it is well written; and 
equally there are readers in both countries who have no 
taste for the manner apart from the matter, if the matter 
be not to their liking. There are, and always have been, 
and always will be, in both countries not only writers 
who will produce the thing that will sell, but also writers 
who will write the thing that is in them, because they 
must. It is these last alone who make the real literature. 
Men who produce the undeniably great books rarely feel 
that they have a mission. They differ from the pot-boilers 
in knowing no other reason why they write than that they 
cannot help it. One would have liked to think that the 
author of “A London Girl” might ultimately be classed 
with these rather than with those, but one hesitates 
because he has done his best to justify his work with a 
theory. Yet there is hope for him, for his theory is 
fallacious, and he may have clung to it from sheer distrust 
of himself. 








THE DRAMA 


“THE LATE MR. CASTELLO” AT THE 
MERMAID REPERTORY THEATRE 


A DRAMATIC university could not produce a race of 
dramatists, but it would, if the professors knew their 
business, at least make it impossible for such a piece as 
The Late Mr. Castello to be written, produced or—most 
disheartening circumstance of all—revived at the age of 
nine. We believe that, when first it saw the light, Mr. 
Sydney Grundy’s effort was styled a farce. It is now 
described as a comedy, and the very fact that either term 
applies should surely have made the Mermaid Theatre 

ause. Comedy is as different from farce as melodrama 
is from tragedy, and can no more easily be combined with 
it. The distinction is not academic; it is vital. The 
object of the theatre is illusion. It attempts, if not to 
reproduce real life, at least to seem to reproduce it. On 
success in this depends its power to interest; to its 
success that power is proportionate. There are of life 
two all-embracing aspects, the humorous and the pathetic. 
It is from the humorous that comedy and farce arise, but 
they are themselves but aspects of that aspect. Neither 
represents life fully, but each in its own way represents it 
truly. Although, however, each represents life truly, each 
represents it from a different standpoint, for, whereas 
comedy deals with the humour of character, what farce 
deals with is the humour of events. Either aspect, singly, 
is convincing, for being consistent it appears impersonal— 
as impersonal as life itseli—and so creates the illusion of 
reality. But, if both aspects are combined, the consistency 
of outlook is destroyed, the impersonality of life is lost and 
illusion is no longer possible. 

Mrs. Bickerdyke, a widow, is anxious to marry old Sir 
Pinto Wanklyn. Sir Pinto, however, is in love not with 
her but with her daughter. He proposes by letter—the 
letter has no beginning and no ending, is both unsigned 
and unaddressed—and is accepted. Then Sadi, the 
daughter, meets Captain Trefusis. Finding she prefers 
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him to Sir Pinto, she decides to break off the engagement. 
She wishes, however, to respect Sir Pinto’s feelings, and 
casts about for an excuse. Trefusis suggests a stratagem 
which may serve the purpose of both mother and daughter. 
Sadi, who has been married once already, believes herself a 
widow. Her husband went big-game shooting in America 
and disappeared. His gun was found, but not his body, so 
that, although there is every reason to suppose it, there is 
no actual proof that he is dead. Trefusis suggests that he 
should impersonate the husband, the husband redivivus, 
and that, by vowing to revenge himself on any man who 
has approached his wife, he should terrify Sir Pinto into 
declaring that his anonymous proposal was meant for Mrs. 
Bickerdyke. The plot succeeds. 

That is the gist of Mr. Grundy’s piece. The scene in 
which Sir Pinto is duped is not only the climax of it 
but the chief source of interest and the obvious raison 
détre. The story, as it stands, requires of its personages 
no special characteristics. It is arbitrary, it develops itself ; 
threadbare types would serve its purpose. It is, in short, 
a story of events and not of character—material for farce 
or melodrama, as the playwright may decide. Mr. Grundy 
chose farce—decided, at least, to treat the subject humor- 
ously. He might either have made a one-act farce of 
it; or, by borrowing the controlling situation and by 
inventing or discovering characters who in the circum- 
stances would xaturally produce it, he might have 
written a three-act comedy. What he did, however, 
was to take the story as it stood, and try to make of it 
comedy. But the story does not depend on character at 
all. Types are all it needs, and types—farcical types—are 
all that it gave him. The result is that we get the situa- 
tion (slurred, for this is comedy) at the end of the second 
act and that for the rest of the evening we have to listen 
to scenes and conversations which, in the absence of sug- 
gestions from the characters, depend for course and conduct 
on motives which are entirely foreign—figures of chess or 
the routine of the Stock Exchange. 


“DR. WAKE’S PATIENT” AT THE 
ADELPHI THEATRE 


WHEN a critic professes ability to distinguish man’s work 
from woman’s work in literary and dramatic art, we may 
be sure that he is professing what he cannot perform. 
There is no more fascinating bypath of ingenious specula- 
tion—and none so misleading. Nevertheless the daring 
man watching the new ‘‘ comedy ’”’ at the Adelphi will find 
the temptation to exercise his peculiar talent almost irre- 
sistible. The production is full of mixed motives, mixed 
origins, mixed results, which your ingenious man is sure to 
attribute to the mixed authorship. A completely masculine 
authorship is indicated by the names on the programme. 
Yet the female element in its composition might be reason- 
ably suspected, even were that element not, as it is, “‘ secret 
de Polichinelle.’” Who but a woman could have made 
the hero an expert needleman ? Who but a woman have 
Suggested so realistic a shrew as the illimitably loquacious 
Countess of St. Olbyn? Of course, these are the indica- 
tions of the woman in dramatic art! We wonder, all the 
same, whether these touches are not the work of Mr. W. 
Gayer Mackay rather than the suggestions of “ Robert Ord.” 
Postulate the mixed authorship and the fact that both 
authors are players, and Dr. Wake’s Patient is the sort of 
“comedy” that is the natural product. Divided as if a 
guillotine knife had fallen upon it, the play is as to one 
half breezy comedy, as to the other melodrama naked and 
not ashamed. The convention of stupidity in the dramatis 
persone and ignorance of the ordinary means of inquiry 
enable us to suppose that two people “in society ’’—one 
the most fashionable consultant in London and the other 
a beauty of such distinctive title as Lady Gerania Wyn- 
Charteret—cannot discover each other’s identity. Grant 
this, and the two first acts, bright, fresh and natural, may 





follow. There is no striving after brilliance. An elastic 
good-humour, an undeniable gift for construction and 
unforced dialogue make ample atonement. Then comes the 
change. Twoacts gone, the lovers have found each other— 
and the “comedy ”’ is legitimately at anend! ‘Que faire? 
Que faire ?”’ as the perplexed hero cries in French drama. 
You can almost hear the authors answer: ‘“‘ Give ’em some 


sterling melodrama and let Mr. —— and Miss ——- have 
their chances.” So they begin over again, and Mr. —— and 
Miss —— have their “‘strong scenes.” Dr. Wake is of humble 


birth with calamitous parents—facts which mar the course 
of his true love, but which furnish fine excuse for speeches 
of the “Isn’t our blood as good as yours?’ type. Thus 
the poor Earl of St. Olbyn comes in for ten minutes of 
fine ‘‘ Trafalgar-Squaring” in a way that rejoices the 
heart of the democratic gallery and“the histrionic soul of 
Mr. Charles Rock, who has his chance as sturdy Andrew 
Wake. Before the end, “all’s right with the world”’ and 
we welcome the new “‘men” to the ranks of our play- 
wrights—though one of the menis a woman. The authors 
may be encouraged to continue their efforts in comedy—or 
in melodrama, but it must be one thing at atime. That 
“‘ thing done well is the way to succeed, as many can tell.” 
To themselves as players they are less than kind, for 
‘** Robert Ord ”’ (in other words, Miss Edith Ostlere) shows 
distinction of style in the small réle assigned to her by 
“the authors.”” Mr. Mackay, however, takes his chance 
and supplies quite an original and really comic study of 
a languid aristocrat whose heart is in the right place 
even if his digestion needs repair. The minor parts are 
all conscientiously filled, and Mr. Hallard works hard as 
Dr. Wake. The acting triumph of the comedy—and it 
deserves the name triumph—lies in Miss Lilian Braith- 
waite’s very delicate and humorous portrait of Lady 
Gerania. It is a fine picture of frank, high-spirited, 
intelligent womanhood, capital in technical detail, con- 
sistent in character throughout—a picture worthy of re- 
membrance, to be recalled only with pleasure. 








FINE ART 
PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN 


‘* Reynolds has painted him—a face 
Filled with a fine old-fashioned grace . . .” 
Austin Dosson, 


THERE is a famous portrait by Titian in the Louvre known 
as l’Homme au gant (The man with the glove). He is also 
called The Young Manin Black. These titles help us to 
two noteworthy features; his gown though rich is sombre, 
a shade intensified rather than relieved by the white linen 
vest, and from the voluminous folds both hands appear, 
one with a single ring upon the pointing forefinger, the 
other partly gloved in kid. He is not exactly beautiful ; 
he does not win you by any charm, he has no tricks to 
catch you with a smile; the face is pale, the features 
almost without distinction. It is at first sight not a strong 
face; rather it is womanly. The head is a little small for 
the ample sloping shoulders, and for the neck which rises 
somewhat stiffly out of a ruffled band ; the thick dark crop 
of hair, save for a ragged waywardness above the temple, 
is clipt in prim fashion level with the brow; there can be 
traced but a faint shadow upon the upper lip; he is in 
youth. The young man is not gaudy: if vain at all, it is 
of his exquisite simplicity, the subtle elegances of his 
attire. Beside the ring, his only ornament is a single 
chain and pendant on neck and breast; he wears no 
other finery but the soft spotless linen ; yet he is fresh and 
dainty as a lord, and with what grace he holds his gauntlet 
hand, drooped from the arm, the glove just lazily drawn 
on half to the tips, and left unbuttoned to roll back at will! 
This glove retains the fellow, pulled off, maybe, to show 
the jewelled forefinger. Such would be Titian’s thought : 
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‘Come sir, unglove! and I will paint you flesh for flesh, 
and jewel for your jewel.” 

Those grand old masters loved to portray the hand; 
they knew what wealth of character lay hidden there, 
within the covered palm, along the clinging fingers. Nowa- 
days we search the hand for lines to teach us of our fate. 
How this scornful youth would have mocked the fancy! 
He shows his hand that you may see the delicate propor- 
tions, the softness, shape, and roundness, the turn of wrist 
and thumb, the filbert nail, the dimpled knuckle; and it 
was to convey this to the canvas that the artist toiled, 
delighting in the faithful reproduction of each separate 
curve and line which could give character and finish to the 
whole. When we painted as children, we pocketed the 
hands, just as we hid the feet of cattle in the grass, shirk- 
ing a difficulty yet with sufficient sense to see that here 
were features which must be well done or not done at all; 
and it is not to be supposed that those gay amateurs, who, 
like children, splash for grand effects, have no dim, un- 
comfortable suspicion of the intense care and labour 
lavished by the real workman on the detail of hisart. We 
know that Leonardo spent four years over Monna Lisa. 
What hours of study, of putting in and rubbing out, of 
pacing to and fro before the easel, what gnawing of brush 
handles, what painful days and fevered nights, have gone 
to the making of an eyebrow, the curl of a lash! But 
when once the technicalities were mastered, how the painter 
must have joyed in every fresh production! Gerard Dou 
in his Dropsical Woman lifts a pair of hands to heaven, 
picking them out against the gloom as if to say: “‘ Now 
see fingers and a thumb!” 

At first sight it is not easy to discover wherein exactly 
lies the power of The man with the glove to rivet the atten- 
tion. My friend peers out of his shadowy canvas with an 
expression very fascinating. His look is intelligent, full of 
quiet thought; he seems about to speak: and yet there is 
something in the closed mouth, closed with a sort of per- 
sistence rather than with any air of remarkable determina- 
tion, which convinces you that he will never part with that 
which rises and comes knocking at his teeth. I have 
turned back again and again, wondering if I might not catch 
him unawares, surprise an answering look on his face; 
but to no purpose ; his secret is his own. 

And there is a secret: I make no doubt of that. Here 
is the subtle charm which teases you to wait and wonder. 
Passers by are arrested; they are provoked into a smile 
almost of recognition; and they come back a second time 
tantalised, for he is on the point to greet them and never 
yet arrived there. He is reticent and full of mystery: the 
averted eye, the sealed lip, the proud neck, the persistent 
dignity, mock all your curious efforts. Look closer, and 
you will find that the features gain in strength and pur- 
pose, the shadow of the underlip deepens, the mouth curls 
howsoever faintly, the eyes brighten almost to a flash, the 
eyebrows gather, the face is livened and alert. Hold! 
there is more in this gentleman than appears. You are 
about to call him great, hero, philosopher, or poet, when 
all as quick the vigour dies, the features pale again and 
fade, and he looks coldly past you, narrowly, over your 
right shoulder, lost in some purely selfish fancy. Nor does 
it endhere; you will return to-morrow, once and for all to 
wring the riddle out of him. Or, you might think: “Itin 
the silence of the night I came slipperless and stood before 
him where between my own heart’s thuds I might hear 
him breathe, and lit a sudden flame, I should catch 
him turned to the other corner with his lips apart, or 
maybe for a second his look would meet my own.” 
Well, venture it! I have tried a hundred times, yet he is 
never out of place; and it is only by the quiver of the 
eyelid that I know that he has barely and but now com- 
posed himself. 

Not a few of the best portraits in the world are portraits 
of people “unknown.” They are written in catalogues 
as, Portrait of a Gentleman, Portrait of a Lady, Portrait 
of a Father and his Son. I have seen them in English, 
Dutch, French, and Italian Galleries, In the Poldi Pezzoli 











at Milan there is the lady of the waxen countenance and 
golden netted hair. The name of neither lady nor painter 
is on record. Coming upon her suddenly, where she stands 
in one of the first rooms alone, you think a balder study 
would be difficult to find. The harsh-cut profile, blackened 
at the edge, the stiff pose, the primly ornamented bodice, 
the plump and plastered neck, have something, one might 
almost say, of childish workmanship about them. Those 
were the early days of art. But seeking closer acquaint- 
anceship, you find that the young lady has much wit and 
charm about her; she tilts ~ nose deliciously, she draws 
her upper lip, she sets her little pointed chin with a deter- 
mination beyond such tender youth; she looks demurely 
with bright eyes and arching brows; the face is frank and 
sensible. The artist had small art perhaps, but in those 
plain bold strokes he has achieved what may be called a 
speaking likeness. She is quaint, quizzical, and merry. 
She gossips to us continually. Yet it is a question whether 
she might venture a word in the days when she was sitting 
side-face to the artist. Would not an elderly woman wait 
hard by to caution and to frown? And, oh, the hideous 
punishment if miss took liberties! Other times and other 
manners, you say, looking from her, prim and proper, to 
the chequered pattern on the shoulder sleeve. But were 
they other natures ? Have you no kinship with the maid ? 
Here’s a lesson on the sameness of this changing world, 
the repetition of progressive races—she lived years and 
years ago, and yet, though one was fair and one was 
dark, to me she is the only portrait ever seen of Hetty 
Lambert. 

We might mention others. There are the burghers and 
merchants of Hals at the Hague ; well-fed and comfortably 
clothed, men of business, self-respecting, living mainly for 
the present world and not without advantage to it; kind, 
coarse and well content, they beam from the four walls of 
a gallery. The effect is remarkable; you turn giddy with 
so many eyes upon you; then you are deafened by the din; 
they are all talking at once, and not a fellow but seems to 
shout his neighbour down, deep-toned and hearty; then 
you are deafened by the silence, and realise with no small 
shock that this is only paint. Gentlemen, we want you 
back amongst us in a seedy age. For your jolly temper’s 
sake you shall win heaven though you forgot to bargain 
for it. 

No doubt we all could tell of some face which once 
aroused our curiosity and made us seek or frame a tale to 
fit, if only like Leonard in ‘‘ Laetus”’ we look up at the 
noble figure of a forbear to wonder why he wept. Amongst 
others I would name Salviati’s Boy’s Head in Milan, 
Raphael’s Young Man in the Louvre, Opie’s Head of a Boy 
in the National Gallery, the unknown friend of Raleigh's 
Boyhood in the Gallery of British Art, Van Dyck’s Gentie- 
man and Son in Paris, and his Portrait d’ Homme. 

This last is a noble fellow; he holds himself proudly, 
one hand on hip, the elbow pointed in disdain, the heavy 
cloak flung back across the arm, his finery to view; the 
other hand dropped, the wrist careless upon the precious 
sword hilt; the hair is brushed back from the great fore- 
head in loose open curls, tossed either way, the moustache 
curled slightly also, the little dapper beard. His posture 1s 
easy and confident ; he has a look of strength and grace; 
his eyes are fearless and meet your own with a glance a 
little scornful and defiant; he will stare you out of coun- 
tenance. He does not win you, he compels; you are there 
only to admire, and meanwhile so long as you may choose 
to gaze, he has the goodness to stand against the massive 
pillar with the rifty sky behind him and maintain a rather 
supercilious and disdainful air. 

They have a strange power over us, inquisitive men and 
women that we are, these portraits with the hidden names. 
We have a fancy to know them better; we wish to learn 
the secret of that thoughtful pose, that proud and wilful 
carriage, those pouting lips of resolution, that weary brow, 
that mocking yet tender look. Painted with all the skill and 
cunning of 4 master hand, they live and breathe and move 

in the old canvases as freshly as of old; we stand and gaze 
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at them as if to force their story, or turn quickly on them 
unawares to startle them, if it may be, into speech. 

And some have faces full of such vigour, moral an2 
intellectual, that I have argued again and again: ‘‘ These 
men should mot have been unknown.” There are men 
whose deeds live on, their names forgotten—men who have 
laboured for whatever cause, for State, Society or Church, 
striven in business or in art, warriors or merchants, lived 
and laboured and then passed, leaving behind a Portrait 
(name unknown) and somewhere or other an impression 
upon the world which in the nature of things never can be 
quite effaced, because as the consequence of action, whether 
flowing here or there, caught in the narrow channel or 
emptied in the greater flood, it must endure for ever and 
for ever in result, On the other hand, you have in your 
galleries full-length portraits of Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so 
and their three or four lovely daughters, and the bald heads 
of various gentlemen of self-importance, and the lavish 
busts of ladies not by any means remarkable for beauty or 
for virtue, and—well, the painting may be good enough, 
but you wonder that the name was worth affixing. 


D. H. S. 


QUESTIONS OF COLOUR 


Writtnc on “‘ Turner’s Theory of Colouring ” Professor 
C. J. Holmes in the Burlington Magazine attempts “‘ to 
discover some common principle, or principles, in the work 
of all good colourists ” and although he admits that the 
search does not lead to many positive results he seeks to 
show that on three points there appears to be “‘ something 
like og ae a 

(1) Fine colour is accompanied by the deliberate repeti- 
tion of certain selected tints, making a connected scheme. 

(2) Fine colour is almost always translucent, but neither 
perfectly transparent nor perfectly opaque. 

(3) Fine colour is very seldom found in company with 
strong relief. 

Of the three principles here laid down the first two call 
for little comment, being of no great novelty and already 
admitted by most modern students, but the third which 
seems to deny the possible reconciliation of two highly 
esteemed excellences calls for careful attention when 
seriously advanced. To prove his point Professor Holmes 
puts forward an ingenious example. He imagines a wall- 
paper, the design of which is made up of green leaves and 
pink flowers on a white ground. So long as the green and 
pink are printed as mere flat tints the effect, however sharp 
and fresh the individual colours may be, will, he considers, 
be more or less harmonious. Then he imagines solidity 
rm relief suggested by the addition of a third printing 
in brown. 


“The harmony which previously existed is at once damaged, if not 
ruined, however carefully we mix and alter the tint of brown. Further 
experiment will prove that the fault does not lie with the added colour, 
for if the same amount of brown be added to the design in flat masses 
(to suggest twigs and branches, for example), the result still remains 

onious, We are thusdriven to theconclusion that the disturbing 
element in the scheme is not the colour brown itself, but the fact that 
it stands for shade and adds an idea of solidity and substance to what 
was before a flat pattern. ... The existence of the same brown 
shadow on pink flower and green leaf is untrue to nature. In the case 
of the flower brown is almost an impossible shadow-colour under any 
condition of lighting. We must account for it by assuming it to be 
dirt or decay. The leaf suffers in the same way. Its shadow could 
look brown only if the light were unpleasantly, if not impossibly, cold. 
The loss of freshness in the flower, and the instinctive feeling of a 
coldness suggested by the warm shadow of the leaf, entirely efface an 
possible pleasure we might otherwise have derived from colours whic 
in themselves are not inharmonious,* 


After this plausible argument Mr. Holmes triumphantly 
enunciates his concluding principle, that ‘‘ designs modelled 
so completely as to suggest solidity, if they are to be 
coloured at all, must be coloured truthfully or the 
effect will be displeasing.” The element of truth con- 
tained in this statement makes it none the less dangerous 
—dangerous because the high excellences of painting 
are not to be reduced to simple formula, That it is 





easier to produce a tolerable flat design in colour than 
one which gives modelling and light and shade is known to 
every art student, and to suggest that colours are har- 
monious because they are flat rather than because they are 
of sympathetic tints is to risk embarking on a fallacious 
argument. Mr. Holmes’ reasoning is exceedingly ingenious, 
but his example is scarcely fair. 1f the flowers of his wall- 
paper had been blue instead of pink it is highly probable 
that, unless just the right blue and the right green had 
been selected, the effect would have been more or less dis- 
cordant, never mind how flat the colours. Similarly 
because a crude and ineffective attempt to convey shade 
is displeasing, it does not follow that a more complex 
though not wholly truthful rendering must necessarily fail 
to please. The brown shadow of Mr. Holmes’ wall-paper 
is esthetically displeasing, not because it is a wrong colour 
but because it is a colour in the wrong piace: the value is 
wrong. And unless Mr. Holmes will go so far as to assert 
that fine colour and accurate values are one and the same 
thing all his reasoning is beside the point. 

One has only to refer to the work of the great colourists 
to see that Mr. Holmes’ third principle will not hold good, 
and his argument is weakened when he endeavours to 

rove that Titian and Rubens are on his side and says: “ It 
is interesting to note how they tend towards this same 
flatness, modelling always in very low relief.” It is 
impossible to let such an assertion pass unchallenged. 
The portrait of Aretino by Titian, recently shown at 
Messrs. Colnaghi’s, was certainly not ‘‘in very low relief”, 
et it would be impossible to deny the fineness of its colour. 
Similarly in the Bacchus and Ariadne, perhaps the finest 
ssage of colour is the old gold drapery of the Bacchante 
in the centre, drapery which is anything but flat, being in 
high rather than low relief. Again, those two exquisite 
modern colourists, Diaz and Monticelli, continually prove 
that fine colour is found in company with strong relief, and 
if they be found but seldom the same can be said of many 
other technical excellences, 

A point which seems to have escaped Mr. Holmes is that 
there is not only one kind but many kinds of fine colour. 
There is a beauty of colour pertaining to the flat wash, 
and there is a beauty of colour which belongs to high 
relief, a beauty of broken colour which suggests depth and 
intensity, the separate particles whereof have a vibrating 
appeal to the eye, making such colour seem alive and other 
colour dead in comparison. It is impossible to say that 
the one is right and the other wrong, for in art “all 
methods are right, and the only thing that matters is the 
degree of skill shown in the use of this method or that.” 
Let us have values rightly rendered by all means, but let 
us not so restrict our field as to maintain that flat colours 
make fine colours or that truth necessarily coincides with 
beauty. 








MUSIC 
ALLA PASTORALE 


Ir music in the mind of men may be considered a sixth 
sense, it also enters so vitally into the composition of 
nature as almost to constitute a fifth element. Much of 
the nature of music is also the nature of the universe. 
Their spiritual properties—proportion, balance, the rela- 
tion of things each to other—are alike. Both also possess in 
common the power of developing beautiful structure from 
the simplest germ or root, and asense of measure regulating 
cadence in one and the rise and fall of seasons in the 
other. In the movement of all great music there are 
suggestions of the elemental movements of nature, of the 
roll of tides, the sweep of winds and seas, the tremendous 
swing of planets round their poles, of all things free, 
remote, infinite, riding unimaginable springs of being, yet 
governed by everlasting laws, 
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‘* Be deep enough and you see musically,” wrote Carlyle, ‘‘ the 
heart of Nature being everywhere music if you can only reach 
it... alldeep things are song. It seems somehow the very central 
essence of us, as if all the rest were but wrappages and hulls. The 
Primal element of us and all things. The Greeks fabled of Sphere- 
Harmonies—it was the sense they had of the inner structure of 
nature—that the soul of all her voices and utterances was perfect 
music,"’ 


Music and nature, then, are so intimately fused as to 
possess one soul in different “ wrappages or hulls.” Yet 
certain spiritual phases in each are untranslatable by the 
other, though language seeking to define them is forced to 
use the same language for each. Thus we speak of one 
“voyaging through strange seas of thought alone.” The 
line as first written did not apply to Beethoven, but him 
we conjure up here, deaf, solitary, rugged, the captain for 
all time of all musical pioneers. What force of nameless 
waves bore him along, what visions were his in unexplored 
regions, what stars his beacons to the uttermost poles of 
thought! The uncreated was his coast-line and the in- 
tangible his tide; floating among ideas as an iceberg 
among other icebergs, he heard their clash and utterance 
in those seas for which there is no chart. 

The comparison which we seek to make here defines 
nature better than music. Words which, in a sense, 
express nature, fall short of Beethoven, strain them as we 
will. Absolute music transcends all words, all comparisons ; 
its only utterance is itself. 

Beethoven was a passionate lover of the country. 


** No one can conceive,’’ he wrote to a friend, ‘‘ the intense happiness 
I feel in getting into the country among the woods, my dear trees. . . 
it is as if every tree and every bush could understand my mute 
inquiries and respond to them." 


His dear trees! The perfect tree is also Nature’s most 
perfectly musical expression. Take the oaks, birches and 
hazels of a Scottish glen—strong sentient creatures whose 
strenuous forms betray their sympathy with the elements 
—mark the ripples of growth hurrying to its final consum- 
mation, the rolling movement of curves endlessly inter- 
woven yet never out of proportion, the development of 
harmonious structure from the fundamental idea or trunk. 
What lover of nature wandering through his orchard of an 
autumn morning has not been arrested by the melody of 
an apple-tree in the sun. Twisted, lichened, sparsely 
foliaged, most homely yet most mystical of all woody 
growths, the apple-tree has stood as a type of spiritual 
things from the beginning. Forces at the roots of life 
itself, the music to which the world goes round are suggested 
by its varying phases. We remember its days of virginal 
flower, of leafage or arborescence, as though they were 
intimacies of our own being. We look forward to the 
apple-harvest when its wine of life will sparkle in our cups. 
At this moment, absorbed in a blaze of light, touched as 
it were with inspiration, every jade-coloured leaf seems a 
note of ecstasy against the sky. Perhaps a goldfinch up- 
lifts his sweet shallow voice in its midst like a tiny piping 
Pan, or the Scherzetto movement of a sonatina. Perhaps, 
as he flutters, the delicate fibrous boughs send a quivering 
play of shadow along tree-trunk and limbs; exquisite 
tremulous movements that pulse and die away as did pas- 
toral strains on flutes of Arcady long, long ago, when the 
world was young. Pictured echoes, these. Our minds, 
like the smooth silver bark before us, become “ broidered 
with dim dreams.” We see less the tree itself than all it 
intimates, recalls, forebodes, suggests, singing tunefully 
yet without voice. Beethoven’s musical “ sketch-books”’ 
were full of shadows of sound likewise—broken lights, 
hints of phrases, fragmentary melodies. Every day he 
strode into the fields around Vienna, and there absorbed 
the materials which his mind translated as tone. Yet all 
that in nature strikes the ear alone was denied to him for 
ever. ‘ Je n’ entendrai plus la pluie qui bat les vitres,”’ 
wrote Marie Bashkirtseff, as a final note of despair when 
the sentence of impending deafness was pronounced on 
her. — could Beethoven, and under this privation he 
writhed. 





“* What humiliation,” he cries, ‘‘ when some one hears the note of a 
far-off flute and I do not, or the distant shepherd's lay and I do not. 
How long have I been estranged from the gladress of pure joy. When, 
O my God, when shall I feel it again in the temple of nature and of 
man? Never ?—Ah, that is too hard!” 


But the indomitable will of the composer rose above his 
broken heart, his broken life. Infirmity had no power to 
touch his mind, and that mind, ever in harmony with the 
forces that underlie the world, if not with the world itself, 
has given us the Pastoral Symphony. 


‘Without a word of warning,” says a biographer, ‘‘ Beethoven for- 
sakes humanity and strikes deep into the universe of nature in this 
symphony (the sixth). When first performed it was announced in the 
programme as ‘ Recollections of Country Life ’ (this title + cages had 
more tragical meanings for the deaf composer than could be guessed 
by the public at large). The panorama displayed is: (4) The awaken- 
ing of cheerful feelings on arriving in the country (allegro); (b) Scene 
by the brook (andante); (c) Merry gathering of the country people 
(allegro) ; (d) Storm and Tempest (allegro) ; Herdsman’s song. Blithe 
and cheerful feelings after the tempest (allegretto). ... Like all his 
writings the Pastoral Symphony is no mere word-painting or illustra- 
tion of concrete things, but actual song, expression and emotion, the 
intent of which was invariably known to the composer himself, though 
the world is slowly unravelling it all. In the Pastoral, therefore, 
Beethoven is not persevering in a struggle to imitate the actual sounds 
and objects of Nature but rather to inspire the feelings which a great 
storm or a fair landscape would evoke within us.” 


A sense of landscape is perhaps the nearest presentment 
which music can give us of the pastoral spirit; even 
Beethoven could do no more. And nature has many sym- 
phonies of this description; every season boasts a sym- 
phony of its own. Can we, for example, eliminate a 
feeling of music from certain warm sweet days of early 
summer, when the whole earth seems steeped in honey and 
sunshine, making a tonality of pure gold? Down in the 
hayfields two mowing-machines answer each other anti- 
phonally in a continuous pastoral chant, from opposing 
angles of an ever-dwindling oasis of grass still uncut—one 
set of wheels pausing in its rotatory movement as the other 
starts. Round and round they go; the humming cadences 
swell and die away, accentuated by a measured nod and 
plod of heavy-footed toiling horses; while the island of 
rose and amber and purple-feathered stems falls steadily in 
long lines of undulating silver, like waves of an incoming 
tide. The music of the mowers drowns all other sound 
at first, but presently the listener realises that it is only the 
fundamental theme of a complex melody ; a whole orchestra 
of bird-voices—linnets, finches, larks, wood-doves—making 
webs of song in the background. It is difficult to dis- 
entangle sight from sound in these fields. Sometimes long 
wreaths of flying crying swallows are tossed like fioritur: 
passages across the wide expanse, sometimes a shaft of light 
brings a sense of a new note on a new instrument. An 
irregular rhythm of pause and movement governs the 
whole; with every accent the colour deepens, the shadows 
float onward, the very waves of heat rise in cadences from 
the ground as if bidden forth by the measured pulsations 
of a mighty heart. Then, as evening draws on, how all the 
themes of the day—light, colour, shadow, song, the cries of 
the mowers, the footfall of homeward-going horses, herds, 
and flocks—are interwoven into a great fugal ending! 
Such recollections as these does a Sinfonia pastorale sug- 
gest. Beethoven was the first to bring more spiritual 
elements into pastoral music. Up to his day this had con- 
sisted of purely imitative sounds, or éclogues, whose 
intervals and progressions, breathing a general and unsatis- 
factory rusticity, were meant to recall village chimes and 
dances to the mind. These conveyed as little of the truly 
earnest, the truly poetical spirit of pastoral life as do the 
realistic canvases of Ostade or Teniers, or Watteau’s mock 
shepherds and shepherdesses playing at daily toil. 

We have seen how far music fuses with nature; how 
far nature fuses with music is another question. The 
true pastoral is the rendering of the spirit of the fields in 
their relation to man, of the spirit of man as a toiler and 
tiller of the soil, of the consecration which these two great 
forces bestow on each other. The fusion of two strong 
resolves of life straining peacefully towards a common end— 
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herein lies the real poetry of earth. And of this phase, music 
gives us not the faintest whisper. We get glimpses of it 
in other arts, in literature, painting, sculpture. Millet has 
portrayed it over and over again, so has the French school 
of sculpture: it thrills us in the pages of Thomas Hardy. 
What a picture, for instance, has Hardy drawn for us in 
thescene of the shearers’ supper in “‘ Far from the Madding 
Crowd” : what a sacramental moment is here described in 
this marriage of sunset and the growing dusk, of song and 
breathless silence, of nature and man, while “‘ the shearers 
reclined against each other as at suppers in the early ages 
of the world.” 

Here is the pastoral indeed—the true relation of man to 
the earth, of age to age, of dust to dust. The very word 
“ pastoral” takes us back with a flash to the beginning of 
all things, past those dim Biblical fields gilding the ‘‘ dark 
backward and abysm of time,” past David the shepherd- 
king and “Ruth in tears among the alien corn,” past all 
historical realities, and myths and visions of a reed-playing 
Pan, back to the star-dust of which our planet was made, 
and to the living Word behind it, which ordained that man 
shall live by bread, yet not by bread alone. Here in truth 
we are close to the melody which Carlyle tells us is the 
moving force of all that is—the Song of Creation! In 
that harmony of Heaven and earth when the One Perfect 
Life began here below, the pages of its history open with 
a pastoral. We know that the shepherds were “ watching 
and keeping the night-watches over their flocks.” But of 
the true beauty, significance and spiritual melody of that 
pastoral, music alone of all arts, yet divinest of all arts, 
cannot tell us. Should she make the attempt she must 
cast her sublimity to the winds, and begin by the tinkling 
of caravan-bells or the reed-notes of a shepherd’s pipe— 
alla pastorale. 

E% 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LAUDATA A LAUDATIS VIRIS 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—May I venture to suggest that a more decisive proof of the 
admiration of illustrious men of letters for their predecessors is to be 
found in the quotation or embodiment of passages from them in their 
own masterpieces than in the purely critical comments to which 
Professor Tyrrell refers? Such is the use made in ‘*‘ Waverley” of 
Virgil’s exquisite lines : 

‘* Audiit, et voti Phoebus succedere partem 
Mente dedit, partem volucres dispersit in auras.” 


Surely there is no higher tribute in the history of literature than this 
which is paid by one incomparable master of pathos to another. 
Schiller in his ‘‘Siegesfest’’ pays a similar tribute to Virgil and 
Horace : 
‘* Denn das Weib ist falscher Art, 
Und die Arge liebt das Neue,” 
is clearly Virgil’s 
‘* Varium et mutabile semper 
Femina”’ ; 
and 
‘* Um das Ross des Reiters schweben 
Um das Schiff die Sorgen her,” 
is taken from Horace’s 
‘* Post equitem sedet atra cura." 


Gray in his ‘‘ Bard” ventures on the daring plagiarism of taking a 
line verbatim from Fulius Cesar : 


‘* Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart.” 


No profounder homage could be paid by such a master of “‘ curiosa 
felicitas,” Pope in his ‘‘ Essay on Criticism” illustrates the maxim 
that ‘‘ the sound must seem an echo to the sense’’ from one of Virgil’s 
most exquisite descriptions : 


“ Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er the unbending corn and skims along the main.” 


As in “ Waverley” Scott has drawn upon Virgil, so in the ‘* Anti- 
quary ’’ he draws upon one of the noblest passages of Juvenal : 


‘omni 
Membrorum damno major dementia, quae nec 
Nomina servorum aut vultus agnoscit amici, 
Cum queis praeterita coenavit nocte, nec illos 
Quos genuit, quos eduxit.”’ 


Of a different stamp is the passage in the ‘‘ Pensées”’: “ Trop de 
bienfaits irritent: nous voulons avoir de quoi surpayer la dette. 
Beneficia eo usque laeta sunt dum videntur exsolvi posse: ubi multum 
antevenere, pro gratia odium redditur.” It is surely pre-eminently 
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fitting that the genius of Pascal should clasp hands across the gulf of 
the centuries with the genius of Tacitus. 
I might go on, but I have already trespassed too much upon your 
space. 
A STUDENT oF LITERATURE. 


THE SUSCEPTIBILITIES OF THE GENERAL READER 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


Sir,—Your observations on the preference of the general reader for 
work of a mediocre quality are just; but there is one branch of the 
subject which you leave untouched. The general reader's taste in 
literature is often vitiated by considerations other than literary. Above 
all he likes to be flattered—to be made out to be a much finer fellow 
than he is ; and he is —- of the bitterest hostility towards authors 
who do not pander to this desire. As a crucial test, take the recep- 
tions respectively accorded by him to Zola’s ‘‘ L’Assommoir’”’ and to 
Eugéne Sue’s ‘‘ Les Mystéres de Paris."’ 

The topics of those two novels are practically identical. Both alike 
treat, in a style professedly realistic, of life in the slums of Paris. 
Sue’s work, however, was realistic only in appearance and in “ local 
colour.”’ For the rest, he idealised the outcast. It would be too 
much to say that he discovered the soul of goodness in things evil, for 
he took his facts from his imagination. But he assumed that it was 
there, and insisted upon it with unscrupulous hardihood. Writing of 
the thief and the prostitute, he deliberately took the iine that their 
virtues were their own, and that their vices were imposed upon them 
by Society. He had his reward, and it was great. ‘* Les Mystéres de 
Paris " was accepted as the Bible of Socialism. Its author became 
the idol of the people. They sent him to the Chamber of Deputies to 
agitate on their behalf. 

Zola’s novel, on the contrary, was realistic, not only in appearance, 
but in intention and in fact. He did not need, like his predecessor, to 
go slumming in search of local colour. In the days when he was him- 
self poor, he had lived with the poor in the lowest of common lodging- 
houses. Further fortified with documentary and statistical evidence, 
he set himself out to picture them as he had found them, and as he 
knew that they were. His purpose was artistic: not to flatter, but to 
tell the truth. He was at closer quarters with his subject than he had 
ever been before or was ever to be again. The critics are generally 
agreed that ‘“ L’Assommoir” is his greatest work. It is, at any rate, 
a work of far higher merit than ‘‘ Les Mystéres de Paris.” But, just 
because the author told the truth instead of playing to the gallery, the 
general reader rose in revolt against it. The editor of a democratic 
publication, not knowing the public, thought it a suitable serial for his 
columns, and began to issue it. Only a very few instalments had 
appeared before the storm began to break. The democratic readers 
had no desire to be studied realistically, They declared that Zola was 
insulting them. They delivered offensive parcels at his address. 
They threatened not only to discontine their subscriptions, but also to 
“settle the hash" of author and editor alike, some dark night at a 
corner of the street. The publication of “ L’Assommoir” had to be 
suspended, and was transferred to a potiedinns of an entirely different 
character edited by M. Catulle Mendés, ~ 

In England, it is true, a very similar audience received ‘‘ L’Assom- 
moir’’ very differently. The serial issue of a translation of it is said 
to have laid the foundations of the prosperity of one of the most 
blatantly popular of our weekly newspapers, Perhaps one might build 
upon that fact some theory to the effect that the English working 
classes are less sensitive to criticism than the French ; but it would 
hardly do to push the theory too far. The English readers may 
perfectly well have wrapped themselves up in their virtue, considering 
that the strictures did not apply to them, and boasting that they were 
not as other men are—even as those Frenchmen. They were, at any 
rate, under no compulsion to discover anything “ personal” in the 
realism in which they revelled, 

Moreover, even if it be granted, as perhaps it may be, that the 
British public is more tolerant of “insults’’ than the French, it 
certainly is not the case that the British general reader is indifferent 
to the incense of flattery, It would be easy to name novel after novel 
which owes its secure place in the great heart of the people to its 
fulsome flattery of the average man. ‘*Tom Brown,"’ since it has 
established itself as a “classic,”’ is as good a case as one can take; 

though even the case of ‘‘ Tom Jones” might be made to serve, if one 
did not fear to stir too irrelevant and violent a controversy. If there 
ever was a novelist who, however unconsciously, played to the gallery, 
that novelist was the author of ‘‘Tom Brown.” Some readers may 
imagine that this story succeeded through its glorification of the 
régime of Dr. Arnold at Rugby. Nothing of the kind. It doubtless 
appealed for that reason to Rugbeians; but it appealed for quite 
other reasons to the general public. From their point of view—from 
the point of view, that is to say, of the gallery—the real stroke of 
genius lay in the selection of a blockhead fora hero. With the really 
great men whom Dr. Arnold turned out from Rugby—such men as 
Arthur Hugh Clough, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, and, above all, his 
own son Matthew Arnold—the average man, who is also the general 
reader, has little if anything in common. To flatter them is by no 
means to flatter him, but quite the contrary. Judge Hughes knew 
that. He had a thick head himself, and he valued thick heads in 
others. So, naturally and without effort, he drew a hero in whom 
the most stupid of his readers could imagine that he beheld the 
magnified image of himself. To the average man such a character as 


Arthur must have represented the far-away and unattainable; but 








such a man could easily persuade himself that he had in him the 
makings of a Tom Brown. Conscious of g Tom Brown's 
negative qualities, he readily credited himself with Tom Brown’s 
positive virtues ; and he was aver delighted to find it set forth that 
not the Arthurs of this world (with whom even the author cannot 
sympathise until they get into the eleven) but the obtuse Tom Browns, 
incapable of intellectual achievements or interests, are the really 
valuable citizens, who have made England what she is. The flattery 
hit the mark, and classical rank was accorded to the romance in 


consequence, 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


BAZZARD v. HELENA LANDLESS 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


S1r,—I readily admit that no judicious stage-manager would cast 
Mr. Bazzard for the part of Dick Datchery, if he had any alternative, 
but he was the only person in the Edwin Drood = who was 
disengaged, unless indeed Edwin himself had escaped the chloroform, 
the strangling scarf, and the quicklime of his affectionate uncle, who, 
by the by, was not only Edwin’s uncle but his guardian, and being only 
five or six years older than his nephew, must have been appointed to 
that responsible office when he was about eleven or twelve years of 


e. 
es to Helena Landless, in the chapter which immediately precedes 
Mr. Datchery’s appearance at Cloisterham, Mr. Crisparkle tells Neville 
that next week his sister will join him in his chambers at Staple Inn, 
to the surroundings of which Neville objects as unwomanly. This 
would only give Helena a few days for the womanly assumption of Mr. 
Datchery’s grey wig, blue surtout, buff waistcoat, and grey trousers, 
As Helena was studying in the Dean’s house, the adoption of this dis- 
guise must have taken place with the knowledge and connivance of 
Miss Twinkleton—unless Miss Twinkleton herself was induced to 
assume it, a speculation which requires further investigation. Mr. 
Datchery, however, is represented as staying at the Crozier Hotel, and 
losing his way about the town, which Helena Landless would have no 
motive in doing, but which Mr. Bazzard would easily do. 

In the chapter immediately following the introduction of Datchery, 
Helena Landless is described as leaving *‘ the Nun's House to attend 
her brother's fortunes '’ without a hint that she has ever put up at the 
Crozier or taken lodgings at Mr. Tope’s. When the scene changes to 
London, she is with her brother in Staple Inn. There is no sugges- 
tion that Mr. Datchery’s residence in Cloisterham has not been contin- 
uous or that Helena has been absent from London since coming there. 
Yet on the Landless-Datchery theory, she must have been frequently 
passing backwards and forwards by omnibus and rail, and exchanging 
her woman's garments for Mr. Datchery’s blue coat and grey trousers 
and vice versa. Mrs, Tope in Cloisterham and her brother in Staple 
Inn, and possibly Mr. Crisparkle, may have been in the secret, or per- 
haps the transfer was effected in an ‘‘ engaged’ compartment of a 
railway carriage, the blinds being carefully drawn down. As Jasper 
was constantly travelling up and down on the same line, to spy upon 
Neville Landless, his chambers and visitors, it is scarcely ble but 
that he should have encountered Helena Landless either in her own 
garb or “made up"’ as Mr. Datchery, 

I dare say Dickens, when he first introduced Mr. Bazzard, did not 
intend him to play the réle which on this view he afterwards 
assigned him ; but when he found that no one else was available, and 
Datchery was actually in Cloisterham, he suddenly detached Bazzard 
from London and endowed him with theatrical tastes. Or is Dat- 
chery a professional detective? There is only a choice of absurdities, 
and opinion will vary as to which is the least absurd. 

September 4. H. H. F. 


THE EXCELLENCE OF SIMPLICITY 
To the Editor of Tua ACADEMY 


Sir,—We need Simplicity ali round—not in one sphere of human 
activity alone. 

(1) In Politics: that its Leaders may tell us plainly what they intend, 
without ambiguity or shuffling, working fearlessly in the open before 
all men—not like moles in the dark underground. 

(2) In Religion: that those who teach may base all their os 
upon sure facts only; rid themselves and us of the entanglements o! 
discredited dogmas and fictitious ‘‘ authorities” ; and seek no longer 
4 entrap the unwary in nets of vain and incomprehensible meta- 

ysics. 

, (3) In Prose Literature: that writers may strive above all e/se to express 
themselves with the greatest possible clearness, and avoid, as they 
would a pestilence, mystifying their readers by such effects as are 
gained by tortuous constructions, outlandish phraseology, paradox, 
smartness, and the aping of the antique. 

(4) In Poetry: that sense may not be sacrificed to sound; and that 
pages of ear-tickling verbiage may not be mistaken for ‘* the vision and 
the faculty divine.’’ 

(5) Jn Painting; that houses and men may be made to resemble 
houses and men; and that visitors to the galleries may be ifully 
spared the irrit..:ion, headache and heartache that follow hours of 
frantic effort to detect in an “ impressionist ” canvas some colour, some 
poten some design connected in some distant way with sights in 
nature. 

(6) In Architecture; that our buildings may be put up on broad 
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general lines ; that constructional details may be frankly shown ; that 
the eye may not be distracted by redundancy of meaningless ornamen- 
tation; nor the artistic sense disgusted by the numberless tricks of 
decorative deceit. 

(7) Jn Music: that principles of design—which no art can afford to 
ignore—may be rigidly respected, the musician taking pains to make 
his ideas easily understood and felt by average hearers ; and that wild 
riots of horrible noise, killing melody, stamping out the individuality of 
the orchestral instruments, and bewildering us to madness, may be 
candidly proclaimed bad and hopeless art. 

(8) In Science: that its professors may disdain to keep up a select 
‘ preserve," fencing themselves off from the average person by a 
contemptible technical jargon; and that instead of such absurd 
conceited attempt at isolation, they may throw open their grounds to 
all comers, making it their worthy business to explain all they know 
lucidly, so that people may be taught and rofitabl y enlightened. 

The Simple Life is a cult now: Simple Art and Simple Learning 
must accompany it. 

Some of us are only clever enough to conceal paucity of ideas and 
bankruptcy of imagination by obscurity, and fictitious display—the 
most puerile of expedients. 

G. E. Bipps. 


PROVERBIAL TOPOGRAPHY 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


Sir,—I have read with great pleasure the interesting article on 
‘*Proverbial Topography ” in your issue of September 2. In it you 
say ‘‘ Kilkenny is something of a mystery. One suspects that it was 
purely the Irish genius for flattery which inspired the statement that 
that town has ‘Fire without smoke, air without fog, water without 
mud, few women without beauty, and a town paved with marble.’ ” 

Perhaps I may be able to solve the mystery. In Kilkenny they burn 
anthracite coal, got in the pits at Castlecomer, twelve miles from the 
city. Hence they have “ fire without smoke.”’ The river Nore flows 
through the city. Spenser, in the “ Fairy Queen” calls its ‘‘ waters 
gray.” And another poet writes : 

‘*Thine sweet Nore... ‘ 
Through the same plains the crystal waters stray.” 

Heavy rains flood the river, but do not alwaysdiscolour it. Hence we 
have ‘‘ water without mud.” The citizens boast that in a walk along 
the canal by the Castle one can enjoy the most salubrious air in the 
world. ‘ Air without fog.” 

The streets used to be paved with setts taken from the black marble 
quarry situated on the bank of the river about half a mile from the 
town. When newly washed by heavy rain the stones appear bright 
and polished. 

How far the praise of the women shows restraint or flattery I am not 
able to say, but all admit that the Irish women are a comely race, so 
we may suppose that the Kilkenny women are not an exception. 

September 5. EpwarbD T. QUINN. 


FAVOURITE BOOKS 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


S1r,—I hope the suggestion of J. A. C. will be responded to. 

But would it not be well for those sending the names of any such 
) a ee books, to add, where possible, the name of publisher and 

rice 

I think all my own favourites are likely to be most other booklovers’. 
Perhaps, though, Miss Guiney’s ‘ Patrins” (Nutt, 3s. 6d.), is not 
widely known. The essays and sketches that go to the making up of 
this charming little book, seem to me to have the right literary 
flavour. F. B. 

September 3. 


To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—Permit me to act upon the suggestion of your correspondent 
J. A. C. and give the names of two books which have given me great 
pleasure. They are “ Thorndale” land “Gravenhurst” by William 
Smith, and are comparatively litle known, I believe. I happened on 
them by chance—by happy chance indeed—in a very suitable place, 
the Library at Keswick ; a few doors only from the house where he 
lived and wrote. S. CUNNINGTON. 

September 4. 








THE BOOKSHELF 


The Cities of Umbria. By Edward Hutton. Illustrated in colour 
(Methuen, 63.) —If any subject justifies and demands heated treatment, 
that subject is Italy. How can one write coolly of that land, whose 
history and landscape alone—to say nothing of her mysterious charm— 
inevitably heat the imagination? To come under her spell is to be 
transformed, inspired ; and the most commonplace of writers becomes 
when he touches on Italy, till his utterances have something 

yrical about them. Mr. Edward Hutton is by nature an enthusiastic 

writer ; he begins his volume with a preface which comes very near to 
being that strange thing, a prose-poem. When he gets to work, how- 
ever, to describe the cities and the art of a country which he has known 
and loved, it seems, all his life, he checks his Pegasus. We find him 





still a little lyrical, and little—dare we say it?—gushing; but there is 
so much solid backbone of historical and artistic knowledge to support 
his raptures that they are never merely rapturous. He tells of the 
cities of Umbria, Perugia, Assisi, Spoleto, Orvieto, Urbino, and others 
less known; of the art of Umbria, with its great names, Perugino, 
Pintoricchio, and of Umbria Mystica, the Umbria of Assisi, St. Francis 
and Brother Elias, of Sta. Clara and Joachim di Flore. It is in these 
last chapters, in our opinion, that Mr. Hutton is at his best. His 
prose, deliberate and Paterian, achieves an exalted beauty now and 
then; he understands, and envies, the saints who knew so well where 
the bliss of life lay, and had the opportunity and the courage to seek it. 
His book is illustrated in colour after drawings by Mr. A. Pisa, and a 
number of photographs of pictures to illustrate the section on Umbrian 


Calendar of Letter-Books preserved among the archives of the 
Corporation of the City of London at the Guildhall. Letter Book G, 
Circa A.D. 1352-1374. Edited by Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L. By 
order of the Corporation.—We can do no more at this moment than 
announce the publication of this most important volume. In the days 
of Edward III. the history of the City of London is more closely bound 
up with the history of England than it is at this moment ; and though 
it is easy to sneer at industry in matters of history and of literature, the 
wise are never anything but grateful to the people who bring their 
brains and their time to bear on such elucidations, illustrations and 
amplifications of historyas this. Scholars and historians, and through 
them the world in general, owe much to the Corporation and their 
editor for the productions of three volumes. Moreover, much of the 
instalment under notice makes excellent and amusing reading; but 
that is a matter we hope to consider at greater length before long. 


Leather for Libraries. By E. Wyndham Hulme and others. Library 
Supply Co., 1s. 6d. net. 


‘* Gilding wears out with time and bad weather, 
But leather will last, there’s nothing like leather.”’ 


Had Andersen lived in these later years he would not have penned 
those lines. The whole history of bookbinding is one of gradually 
increasing fraud and deception. The present volume is the result of 
the work of the Sound Leather Committee appointed by the pa 
Association two years ago. It is a panegyric on oak bark and sumac 
tanning, and a condemnation of sulphuric acid. The outcome is that 
it is now possible to obtain a trustworthy leather from various manufac- 
turers and bookbinders. But the value of the report is greatly 
increased by taking it in conjunction with the report of the Society of 
Arts upon the same subject. There is too little emphasis laid upon 
the fermentation of skins which so frequently takes places before they 
are delivered in London and elsewhere. Long ago leather was tanned 
where it was raised; but nowadays when we have manufacturers 
requiring 5000 skins a day, and the supply comes from across the 
seven seas, the pedigree of a skin is difficult totrace, There is perhaps 
no more remarkable history than that of sheepskin : ‘‘ since about 1860 
sheepskin as sheepskin is hardly to be found.’’ It is produced to order 
now as Morocco, Russia, and Roan. Pigskin however has been the 
subject of innumerable imitations ; imitations which even the expert 
cannot detect without the aid of the microscope and chemical analysis. 
Unfortunately these imitations are not always leathers at all or are at 
all events only scraps of leather disintegrated and compressed. But 
a simple and ingenious test is given here, the only drawback to which 
is that it can only be applied to the loose skin. The blame must not 
always be laid upon the manufacturer ; the binder himself too often 
keeps his morocco in a liquid state in a bottle ina dark and out-of-the- 
way cupboard. It is to be regretted that a difference of opinion 
appears to have crept into the volume. One of the writers, dealin 
with leather preservations, condemns turpentine, and says ‘‘ soun 
leather should require no further preservative than pure dry air.” 
Another recommends furniture polish, an emulsion which he has 
recommended upon several previous occasions without divulging the 
name of the: particular polish. Most furniture polishes contain 
turpentine. We are quite ready to believe furniture polish good: but 
which make? It is unfortunate that directions for repairing books 
should have been included if it was found impossible to give more 
than the most meagre details of the most common methods. In the 
directions for mending torn leaves there is no mention of splicing or 
levelling ; either of which may be necessary in oldand valuable books. 
Binderies in public libraries are scarcely so simple as it would appear. 
One of the “ heads of the staff’’ may “ know all about binding” and 
still the work is entirely at the mercy of the workmen, who are at the 
command of the trade union and the slaves of their own petty 
jealousies. Lending library bookbinding is scarcely effected by this 
report as it is seldom that a book there is expected to last for more 
than ten or fifteen years. And in spite of the innuendo thrown out 
at art linen, it is worth the greatest consideration in this department. 


Parisians Out of Doors. By F. Berkeley Smith (Funk & Wagnalls, 6s.). 
Mr. Berkeley Smith, an artist who has lived much in Paris, has 
already made a name for himself in America by his light and enter- 
taining descriptions of life in Paris, in and out of Bohemia. In the work 
before us, he continues in the same vein. It is never better than 
picturesque journalism, but, light and frothy as his writing is, it con- 
veys a good and vivid idea of certain aspects of life in Paris, at Trou- 
ville, and other watering-places, at Nice and Monte Carlo, and so forth. 
His book is pleasantly illustrated by himself and other artists, and will 
serve to pass a very pleasant idle hour. 
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